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Botes. 
JERUSALEM AND NOTTINGHAM. 

Preachers and poets are allowed a wide field in 
their comparisons ; but is it not rather a far cry 
from Nottingham to Jerusalem ? 

I have just purchased a sermon which leads me 
to ask this question. It is entitled :— 

“The Everlasting Covenant. As it was Delivered in 
Sermon at St. Paul’s, before the Gentlemen and Citizens 
of Nottinghamshire, upon the 2* of December, 1658. 
Being the Day of their Yearly Feast. By Marmaduke 
James, Minister of Watton at Stone, in the County of 
Hertford, London. 1659.” Quarto. 

These annual feasts, at which the “ natives” of 
various counties met together, and, after attending 
divine service at St. Paul’s Cathedral or at some 
other church, were wont to dine together after 
the hearty English fashion, seem to have been very 
popular institutions. And this particular feast 
was of more than usual interest to the natives 
aforesaid, because for the first time a Nottingham- 
shire man (Sir John Ireton) was Lord Mayor of 
the City of London. ‘ 

The preacher’s mind was full of the importance 
of the occasion, and in the preamble to his dis- 
course he thus exalts the town of Nottingham : 

“It is no difficult matter to shew, that the oblige- 
ments of God are as much upon you to be his people, as 
ever they were upon Judah, and Hierusalem: to 4 
(if time would give 4 that your Countrey 
match the land of Canaan in plenty, and pleasures, and 


how farr that Town of Nottingham doth run parallel 
with Hierusalem. Was Hierusalem set upon precipitious 
hills, and is not Nottingham so? and as the mountains 
stood about Hierusalem, Psal. 125, do they not so about 
Nottingham ? and as there were two famous Ascents in 
Hierusalem, Mount Moriah, upon which the Temple 
stood, and Mount Zion, where stood that lofty Tower of 
David, incomparably perching over City and Countrey, 
and is it not so in Nottingham? where, upon one high 
rock, as upon another Moriah, stands that fair Church 
(if my rule fail not) some cubits bigger than the Temple; 
and upon another, yet higher mountain (like that o 

Zion), stands that ancient Castle, over-topping Town 
and Countrey, the lowest stone whereof (before it’s dis- 
——, was higher then the top stones of many others 
in the Land; whose climbing Towers, scituate upon 
those perpendicular rocks, did ascend to such a stupendious 
height, like another Zion, as if the Spectators should 
believe that they intended to peer into the clouds, or to 
pick a quarrel with the Moon. Upon the highest part 
whereof, in the beginning of the past miserable broyles, 
was the Standard Royal, of unhappy, and too late (alas !), 
too late lamented Majesty lifted up; which Castle, had 
not the divisions been homebred, might have said unto 
all her Enemies, as sometimes the Jebusites, trusting to 
the strength of Zion, jeeringly told David; That they 
would set up the lame and the blinde to keep that Tower 
against him. Further I could tell you, how that crystal- 
line River Trent, like another Jordan, or that little 
River Line, like that Brook Kydron, trilling down by 
the foot, and as it were washing the toes of that Hieru- 
salem, do sport their streams in the laps of those Virgins 
meadows, whose beds (without a metaphor) are green, 
over whom this fair Town sits as the delicate Spectatress, 
smiling upon the scene, while the hills crowd upon her 
shoulders, as if over them they wou'd steal a sight of those 
Valley [stc] delightfull pleasures: and to conclude, like 
another Hierusalem, at what a distance does She present 
to the gazing traveller a stately and majestick Aspect? 
upon whose fore-head, as upon a Jewish frontlet in 
Capital letters, seems to be written that of the Psalmist, 
Walk about this Zion, mark well her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces, that yee may tell it to the generation 
following.” 

There was, indeed, another side to the fair 
picture. There were ‘‘ Seekers, Ranters, and 
Quakers,” who had “ over-spred the beautifull 
face thereof.” But even these give occasion to 
more magniloquence :— 

“Just as the Sun, when hee displaies his pleasant 
spring beams upon Orchards, and Gardens, and thinki 
thereby to warm, and draw forth the fruits of the 
for the comfort of man: then do the snakes, adders, and 
such poisonfull creatures come forth of their holes, turn- 
ing up their bellies, and beaking themselves in the sweet 
beams thereof ; so hath this Vermin crept abroad in our 
Countrey,” &c. 

I observe that the very peculiar use of the word 
beak in this sentence has not escaped the notice of 
the compilers of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
for there I find, ‘‘ Beak, var. form of beek, v., to 
warm.” This word beck appears to be a North- 
country word, and, amongst other meanings, has 


this : to expose one’s self to pleasurable warmth, 
to bask. 
After this it will not be surprising to learn that 


“The soul of man is a precious thing, and the loss 
thereof sad in any Countrey, Yet mee thinks in the 
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aguish of Kent, and Essex, where I have seen 
sometimes a whole Parish sick together, the souls that 
miscarry thence, seem but to fe from Purgatory to Hell ; 
But those that perish out of Nottingham-shire, go from 
Heaven to Hell; And Thou Capernaum that art exalted 
to heaven, shalt be cast down to hell.” 

Nor is this all :— 

« When a soul miecarries out of Nottingbam-shire, mee 
thinks in melancholy Visions, I see those Infernal Spirits 
flocking about it, and saying, What art thou fallen from 
thine Excellencie? Art thou come from those pleasant 
mountaines to these Stygian Lakes? from that Lighteom 
and ambitious Air to these darksom Celle? Art thou 
also weak as wee? Art thou become like one of us?” 

I have read a good many sermons of this age, 
but I do not remember to have read anything at 
this period quite so flowery, not to say “‘high 
falutin.” It only needs a few words about the 
“Nottingham lambs” skipping over the green 
meadows to make a very complete picture. 

The preacher makes one long to vo to 
this Jerusalem of his own discovery. I am one of 
those unhappy persons who bave never made a 

ilgrimage to Nottingham ; but if it is half as 

tifal as Mr. Marmaduke James depicts it to 

be, excursion trains ought to be arranged at once, 

that its charms may gladden the eyes of weary 
citizens. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6S, xi, 105, 443; xii, 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522 ; 
iii. 183; iv. 384; v. 82, 284, 504; wi. 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii, 63, 208, 443 ; ix. 263; x. 110.) 

Vol. XLVII. 

P. 17 a. John Pullain. See ‘ Aschami Epistolz,’ 
1602, p. 172. 

P. 19. Josiah Pullen’s walks up Headington 
Hill, Guardian, i. 13 ; mock epitaph on, ‘ Terre 
Filius,’ 1726, i. 149. 

P. 34. W. Pulteney. Gay addressed a poem 
to him ; vol. ii. of the Guardian was dedicated to 
him. Ed. Wells dedicated one of the maps in his 
* Dionysius’ to W. P., who had probably been his 
pupil, 

b. 36 a. Andrew Pulton’s school in the Savoy, 
Bp. Patrick’s ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 215. 

Pp. 37-8. Punshon. See Lond. Quarterly Rev., 
Jan., 1888 ; Spectator, 14 April, 1888 ; Andrews, 
‘North Country Poets’; ell’s * Nat. Port. 
Gallery’; ‘Men of the Time’; Times, 15, 20 April, 
1881 ; Guardian, 1881, p. 548 ; Illust. L. News, 


1881, p. 407 ; Leeds Mercury, 14 Jan., 1888. He 
also published ‘Sunday Evening Book,’ 1862; 
‘Handbook of Illustrations,’ 1874; ‘ Prodigal 
Son,’ 1868; ‘ Life Thoughts’; some of his sermons 
are in the ‘ Wesleyan Pulpit’; there was a printed 
catalogue of his collection of autograph letters, 


Pp. 41-2. Henry Purcell. Prior's ‘Hymn to 
the San,’ 1694, was set by him, ‘ Poems,’ 1718, 
p- 26; anthems by “‘that most ingenious artist ” 
were sang at the funeral of H. Wharton, “ Life,” 
—_ to ‘Sermons,’ 1700, i. Sheffield, D. of 

ackingham, wrote an ode on his death ; “the 
famous Parcel,” Boccalini, ‘ Parnassus,’ 1704, iii. 
93; a Latin rebus on his name, Wrangham, 
Zouch,’ i. p. Ixxxix; Coleridge, ‘ Table 
1874, p. 267 love Purcell ”). 

P. 45. John Purchas. Add to his writings : 
‘Obrist in His Ordinances,’ a farewell sermon, 1853 ; 
‘ Translation of the Cautels of the Sarum Missal’; 
* Ph phs of Ecclesiastical Vestments, 1858 ’; 
‘The Mural Crown,’ sermon at 8. Alban’s, Hol- 
born, 1871 ; ‘Meditations on the Seven Last Words,” 
p.d. Are the first three articles on p. 45 b rightly 

ed to him ? 

P. 45 b, line 3. For “ ritualism” read ritual. 

Pp. 48-9. Bp. Pursglove. See Yorksh. Record 
Series, vol. ii., Brett, ‘ Suff Bishops,’ 63 ; 
Strype’s ‘ Works,’ 1828, index ; Haines, ‘ Brasses’; 
Cambr. Camd. Soc. Illust., i. p. 19, pl. 27; Helme, 
‘ Miscell. Fragments,’ 1815, p. 179; Young’s 
‘ Whitby,’ 1817, i. 461; Guest’s ‘ Rotherham,” 
1879, pp: 121-2, 147; Tweddell’s ‘Cleveland’; 
Whellan’s ‘ York and North Riding,’ ii. 189-201 ; 
Gent. Mag., 1865, April, p. 453; ‘N. & Q.,’ 8@ 
8. v. 245; Cox, ‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ 1877, 
ii. 303-5 ; Tideswell Parish Mag., 1869; Reli- 
quary, xvii. 6; Gunnell’s ‘Johnson MSS.’ (a 
forgery) ; Church Times, 25 March, 1 April, 1892 ; 
Leeds Mercury, 21 June, 5 July, 1884, 


P. 57 b, line 16 from foot. For ‘‘ Gaumé,” “ of,’ 
read Gaume, for. 
P. 74 b. Pyle’s ‘ P: on the Acts and 


Epistles,’ 5th ed., 1765. Edmund Pyle, Arch- 
deacon of York and Prebendary of Winchester, 
died 14 Dec.,, 1776 ; there is a monument to him 
in Winchester Cathedral. 

Pp. 75, 83. Brymore, Brynmore. 

P. 78 a. Pym annoyed the Roman Catholics by 
constantly declaring in Parliament that their reli- 
gion was destructive of all others ; Hammond, ‘ In- 
fallibility,’ p. 102. 

P. 81 a. Denbam addressed a ‘ Petition of the 
Poets to the Five Members,’ ‘ Poems,’ 1684, p. 101. 

P. 82 b. Pym and Waller's plot, see “ Life ” pre- 
fixed to Waller's ‘ Poems,’ ed. 10, 1722, p. xx. 

P. 95 b, An edition of the ‘ School of the Heart’ 
** by Francis Quarles,” Chiswick Press, 1812. 

P. 96. Quarles. Addison’s opinion, in ‘ Works,’ 
1726, ii. 293 ; see preface to Pomfret’s ‘ Poems.’ 

P. 110 b. Quin and Thomson, see “Life” pre- 
fixed to Thomson’s ‘ Works,’ 1768, p. xviii, and 
* Castle of Indolence,’ i. Ixvii. 

P. 127 b, line 15 from foot. Remove bracket, 
and put comma after ‘‘ Maria” in preceding line. 

P. 128 a. Radcliffe’s execution, 1746 ; see Gray, 
by Mason, 1827, p. 335. 
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_P. 1288, “ Buried with bim” Buried near 


him. 

Pp. 129-132. Dr. Radcliffe. Pomfret says he 
did but guess, ‘Poems,’ 1807, p. 101 ; Cockman 
dedicated to him ‘Cicero de Oratore,’ 1696; Wrang- 
bam, ‘ Zouch,’ ii. There is some confusion in the 
article between the University and University 


College. 

P. 151 a, For “ Margarie” read Marjorie. 

P. 158 b. Nathanial ? 

P. 159 b. Elizabeth Whitaker was baptized at 
Doncaster, 8 July, 1733. 

P. 160. Thomas Raffles was ordained not at 
Hammersmith, but at Kensington Chapel; the 
“* Charge” by Dr. W. B. Collyer, was printed, 
1809. Sermons by him in the Pulpit and 
Evangelical Pulpit; also on the death of Sarah 
Job, Liverpool, 1828, and of Dr. R. 8. M‘All, 
1838; the funeral services on his death, by J. 
Kelly, J. Parsons, and E. Mellor, were printed, 
Liverpool, 1863. Miller, ‘Singers and Songs,’ 
1869, p. 404. 

Pp. 161-165. Sir T.S. Raffies. A second edition 
of his ‘ Java,’ 1830 ; it was translated into French, 
1824 ; a second edition of his ‘ Life,’ by his widow, 
1835. 
any b. For “Cestrensis” read Cestriensis 

7 b). 

Pp. 172-3. Rainborow. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. v. 
180 ; Bates and Skinner, ‘Civil Wars,’ 1688, ii. 
225 ; ‘D. N. B.,’ vi. 439, 440. 

Pp. 177-8. F. R. Raines. See Rochdale Times, 
19 Oct., 2 Nov., 1878 ; Rochdale Observer, 19 Oct., 
26 Oct., 1878 ; Manchester Courier, 19 Dec., 1878 ; 
‘Manchester Dioc. Directory, 1879, pp. 208-9; 
Fishwick’s ‘ Rochdale,’ 1889, pp. 214-5; Academy, 
1878, p. 404 ; Atheneum, 1878, p. 532 ; Illust. 
News, 1878, p. 402; ‘Annual Register,’ 1878, 
p. 175. Printed sale catalogue of his books, Man- 
chester, 1878, 8vo., pp. 40. 

P. 177 b, Coultate? For “‘ rector” read vicar. 

Pp. 180 b, 181 b. apenas, Spenser. 

Pp. 186-206. Sir W. Ralegh lent a MS. to the 
editor of ‘Fortescue,’ 1616 (notes, 35); was a 
friend of Nicholas Ferrar’s father, Wordsworth, 
‘Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 76. There are lives of 
Ralegh, by Charles Whitehead, 1854, and by 
Samuel G. Drake, Boston, U.S. A., 1862. 

P. 227. Dr. Ramage was a frequent contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ see 5" 8. x. 478. 

P. 269. Randall. Why should a school at 
Heath be noticed in a history of Wakefield Gram- 
mar School? See De Morgan, ‘ Arithm. Books.’ 

P. 281 a, line 18, insert comma after Hide. 

Pp. 281-2. Tho, Randolph. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ 
8. x. 439, 458, 500; Academy, 23 April, 1892. 

P. 296. Ranyard. See Hamst, ‘ Fictitious 
Names,’ p. 85. 

P. 318 8. Owen addressed two epigrams to 
William Ravenscroft. 


P. 320. Ravis’s interview with Barrow, see 
Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, iv. 361. 

Pp. 333-4. Atterbury dedicated to Sir Tho, 
Rawlinson one of his sermons, 1723, ii. 

Pp. 334-5. Tho. Rawlinson. See Carll’s ‘ Mis- 
cellanea,’ 1727, i. 67. 

P. 336. Geo. Rawson. See Miller, ‘ Singers and 
Songs,’ 1869, p. 551; Leeds Mercury, 30 March, 
1889. 

Pp. 346-7. Sir Tho. Raymond. See Bp. Patrick’s 
‘ Autob.,’ p. 51. 

P. 361 a. For ‘‘ Fairish” (bis) read Farish 
(xviii. 208). 

P. 366 b. William Reading. Ar. Bedford, 
‘Scripture Chronology,’ 1730, received “ many 
civilities” from him. 

P. 382. John Redman is often mentioned in 
Ascham’s ‘ Letters.’ Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 
1818, iii. 19, iv. 124. 

P. 383. Sir M. Redman. See Jones, ‘ Hist. of 
Harewood,’ 1859. 

P. 385. Redvers family. See Jones, ‘ Hist. of 
Harewood,’ 1859. 

P. 392. I. Reed. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 137. 
i" Zz 412 a, line 26. Transpose “ of a sailor” after 

A fi. Adamnan’s ‘ Columba’ has been recently 
issued by the Clarendon Press, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L. 

P. 439. Tho. Reid. There was an edition of his 
‘ Essays on the Human Mind,’ 3 vols. 12mo., 1822. 
Morell, ‘ Philosophy of Nineteenth Cent.,’ 1846, i. 
230. & 


Gornam GoTHamites.—It is a very usual 
belief that the witty Andrew Borde—‘‘ Andreas 
Perforatus’’ as he called himself—was the author 
of ‘The Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotam,’ 
so described by Dr. Furnivall. Dr. Brewer, in 
his new edition of ‘Phrase and Fable,’ states, 
without qualification, that ‘‘ Andrew Boyde [sic], 
a native of Gotham, wrote ‘The Merrie Tales of 
the Wise Men of Gotham,’ founded on a commission 
signed by Henry VIII. to the magistrates of that 
town to prevent poaching.” Dr. Brewer also tells 
the story of the Gothamites outwitting King Jobn. 

Nathan Bailey has the proverb, ‘‘ As wise asa 
man of Gotham.” 

“This proverb,” says he, “ passes for the Periphrasis 
of a Fool, and an 100 Fopperies are feign’d and father’d 
- the Town-folk of Gotham, a Village in Nottingham- 

ire. 

* Cassell’s Gazetteer,’ now in course of publica- 
tion, states that 

“Gotham is seven miles south-west of Nottingham, 
and is noted in legend for its ‘wiee men.’ A spot on 
one of the hills overlooking the village is still known as 
Cuckoo Bush, the local tradition being that here the 
villagers were found by King John planting a hedge to 
keep in the cuckoo.” 

The village is of come size, and bas a population of 
1,134. 
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Dr. Furnivall, in his interesting notice of Andrew 
Borde (‘ D. N. B.,’ vol. v.), asserts that Borde was 
born near Cuckfield, in Sussex, a.p. 1490, and that 
‘The Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotam’ 
have been assigned to him without any evidence. 
In view of these conflicting statements perhaps the 
authorship and origin of the Gotham stories might 
be discussed with advantage in ‘N. & Q.’ I can 
hardly suppose that the subject has never been 
treated in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but am unable 
to refer to the earlier volumes at present, and, in 
any case, Dr. Brewer’s statement is of yesterday, as 
it were, while Dr. Furnivall’s was published only 
ten years ago. 

In Jenkins’s queer little ‘ Vest-Pocket Lexicon’ 
(1871) I find “‘ Gothamist, a dance, a blunderer.” 

James Hooper. 
[See 15 S. ii, 476, 520; 6 8, xi. 386, 433.) 

“ PrvaseEp.”—Probably there are not half a 
dozen readers of or contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ who 
can read aright the meaning of the curious word 
**pinaseed.” Its use was not outside the games and 
amusements of children in Derbyshire fifty years 
ago, and may still be met witb, no doubt. In the 
spring-time, when wild flowers abound, this word, 
which means a whole sentence, was in constant use 
for some weeks among children in Derbyshire 
villages. It was the custom for children, mostly 
girls, to take a piece of glass, the larger the better 
effect, and after placing it on a piece of cotton 
material or stout paper, to arrange, with faces 
downwards on the glass, as many heads of flowers 
as could be laid on it, having in the arrangement 
due regard to the variety and colours of the flowers. 
The flowers were, in fact, a mosaic. When the 
glass was completely covered, the material or paper 
was folded tight over the flowers and sewn in 
position with threads. The covering on the front 
of the glass was then cut on three sides of a square, 
so as to form a flap, which when turned down 
showed the flower mosaic on the back of the glass. 
Often what was shown was exceedingly pretty. 
This was the “ pinaseed,” and the children went 
about showing it, the exhibition fee being a pin. 
“ Pinaseed” is short for “‘ a pin to see it.” Fifty 
years ago pins were neither so plentiful nor so 
cheap as they are nowadays. 

Tuos, Ratcuirrs. 

Worksop, 

Easter at Ryton, 1595,—The following note 
is copied from an entry made by the Rev. Francis 
Bunnye, Rector of Ryton, on the first page of a 
book containing an account of Easter offerings and 
small tithes for the year 1595. It is curious on 
two accounts: (1) from its mention of tokens in 
connexion with holy Communion; (2) from the 
fact that the rector evidently went during Holy 
Week to places remote from the parish church to 
administer holy Communion to those who other- 
wise might have been unable to communicate :— 


Upon Palme Sunday rec. 80 tokens, and then of Chop- 
well house and such as gave in no tokens above 20 psons. 

Rec, in mony then of Edw, Dodde xiiij* and of Robt. 
Saunder vij*. 

At John Jollyes upon Tuesday aft" 8 tokens. 

Wedinsday.—At Cuthbert Swinburns xiij Communi- 
cants, At Winlawton Milne ix Communicants. At 
John Greenwells viij Communicants, Att Anth. Mery- 
mans ix Communicants. At Thom's Halydaies vy Com- 
municants. 

Thursday.—Rec. 96 tokens. 

ffryday.—Att Stocoes viij and at Blaydon ix and at the 
Communion lv", 

Satterday.—At Ryton w*” Margaret Sharde v, at Craw- 
crook w QOswyne Newton vj. At the communion 
xxxviij". 


Easter Day. 
Communicants 400 lacking v tokens and rec. in mony 


ij* ij’. 
7 The names of those that receyved at ebchester [?} 
Andrew Hedley and his wife, Wydow Smithe, Wydow 
Wilkinson, Dorothy Laburne. 

Jonnsow Batty. 

Ryton Rectory. 

Drrpen’s House Ferrer Lane.—London 
topography involves many difficult problems, as is 
evident to any one reading the note on ‘ Vanishing 
London’ at p. 154 of the present volume of 
‘N. & Q. It is there said, on the authority of 
London tor 28 May, that “until 1885 there was 
a tablet upon the quaint little house No. 16 
[Fetter Lane], over Fleur-de-Lys Court, saying 
that ‘ Here liv’d John Dryden,’” &. Mr. Wheat- 
ley, in his ‘London Past and Present,’ ii. 37, 
writes: “Dryden is said, but on insufficient 
grounds, to have lived at No, 16, by Flower-de-Luce 
Court, a house pulled down in 1887.” There is a 
good account of Fetter Lane in Thornbury’s ‘ Old 
and New London,’ which includes (i. 102) a view 
of the house said to have been —— by Dryden, 
but does not state the number. r. T. E. Knight- 
ley sent to the Builder a note, with an illustration 
of the house, which was reproduced in *‘ The London 
and Middlesex Note-Book,’ p. 39, in which he 
says that “on the house No, 17a, now demolished, 
was a tablet with this inscription,” &c, Mr. 
Knightley’s drawing represents from another point 
of view the house shown in ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,’ with this difference, that in the former the 
tablet is clearly marked, while in the latter it is 
only indicated by a creux, or hollowed impression. 
Mr. Knightley’s authority is good, as he says he 
took the sketch before the demolition of the house, 
which had belonged to a client of his, who disposed 
of it to the City SewersCommission. It is doubt- 
ful, notwithstanding the tablet, whether Dryden 
ever lived in the house at all. Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
in his memoir of Dryden in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
asserts that he did; but Mr. C. A. Warp, in a 
note in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. v. 382, shows that there 
are serious objections to accepting this statement. 
Mr. Warp, however, goes too far in saying that 
the sketch of the house in ‘ Old and New London’ 
is apocryphal, because it does not show the in- 
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scribed stone. It shows, as stated above, the place 

where the stone was » and represents un- 

doubtedly the house which was traditionally held 

to be Dryden’s residence. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


** of the joys of a summer's 
holiday is to peruse at leisure one of Charles 
Reade’s novels, as published at sixpence in paper 
covers by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The amount 
of excellent matter, the distinctness and the 
accuracy of the type, and the firm texture of the 

per are all remarkable at the price. Occasion- 
ally a peculiarity stops the reader, and he wishes 
a standard edition—a library copy—for purposes 
of interesting collation. In the absence of this the 
wonder remains, and thus finds expression. For 
example, in chap. Ixxviii. of ‘It is Never too Late 
to Mend,’ that excellent heroine Miss Susan 
Merton, momentarily overcome by the astute 
plotter Meadows, twice calls herself “‘fullish.” In 
chap. Ixxxiv. she describes her lover's grief over 
his lost money as “ fallish,” and she is displeased 
because her two interlocutors are ‘‘ so fullish as to 
take any notice of her fullishness.” In the follow- 
ing chapter she indicates that ‘‘fullishness is a 
part of her character,” and calls tears ‘‘fullish 
drops,” and suspects that she has in herself the 
making of a ‘‘ fullish wife.” This cannot all be 
due to the pressing exigencies of a reprint. Is it 
Reade’s playful way of indicating that in the fifties 
orthography was not a strong point with the femi- 
nine intellect, which was not then fully and finally 
emancipated ; or is there, perchance, something 
more subtle in his whim? Meanwhile, the jaded 
reader of modern novels may always find refreshing 
distraction and stimulus amid the rich narrative 
pastures of Charles Reade. §Toomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Amuianvs great value of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ as a work of refer- 
ence makes it desirable to point out a slip in it 
with regard to the life, or rather death, of this 
writer. ‘‘ There are several facts,” we read, “ men- 
tioned in the history which prove that the author 
was alive in the year 380. Of this numberare the 
accession of Theodosius to the Eastern empire, 
the character of Gratian, and the consulate of 
Neotherius.” Of the two former no remark need 
be made. Theodosius was elevated by Gratianus 
to the Eastern empire in a.p. 379, not long after 
the defeat and death of Valens by the Goths. 
This is the last event actually mentioned in the 
history of Ammianus; but in bk. xxvi. c. v. § 14, 
he speaks of Neoterius, then (a.p. 365) only 
a secretary (notarius), and adds “ postea consulem.” 
Now it does not appear that Neoterius was consul 
until a.p. 390, so that (according to this) 
Ammianus was still alive in at least part of the 
latter year. Bat, if so, it is strange that he 


should not have alluded to any event between 380 
and 390, particularly the death of Gratianus in 
383; and one cannot help suspecting that the 
words quoted were originally a marginal note by 
a later hand, which has crept into the text, and 
that Ammianus really died about a.p. 380, though 
the writer in the ‘ Encyclopzedia’ a J meant 
390. W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Owen FetttHam.—Some interesting particulars 
concerning him and his wife Mary (with whom, 
sad to relate, the philosopher could not agree) will 
be found in the ‘Seventh Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission,’ Appendix, p. 171. 

GoopwIN. 


Tae Worp “ Honcer” 1x Prace-names.—The 
name Hunger Hill occurs with some frequency in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. At Morley, near 
Leeds, a place bearing this name is popularly 
called “’Unger ’Ill,” the g having a nasal sound 
which I cannot indicate in writing. 

The word hunger occurs in German place-names, 
and Forstemann, ‘Die deutschen Ortsnamen,’ 
p. 173, says :— 

“Kommt der Z heutzutage nicht selten vor, 

namentlich in dem vielfach wiederkehrenden Hunger- 
bach (der im Sommer austrocknet) ; das Hungerwinchel 
(8) kinnte hieher gehdren, wenn man des genauen Ab- 
drucks der Urkunde gewiss sein kéante,” 
With the exception, however, of Hungerwinchel, 
there seems to be no early instance of the use o 
this word either in English or German documents ; 
at least I have seen none. And even Hunger- 
winchel is doubtful. Canon Taylor says that 
Hungerford was formerly known as Ingleford 
(* Words and Places,’ sixth edition, p. 267). 

If we compare Hungerford with the German 
Hungerbach, the meaning of these two place-names 
would appear to be “‘dearth ford” and ‘‘ dearth 
brook,” for hunger is sometimes used in Old Eng- 
lish in the sense of “dearth” (see Matzner). Grimm 
has a good deal to say about lakes and springs 
which periodically rise and fall, and thereby for- 
bode dearth or other evils. ‘A spring,” he says, 
“that sither rans over or dries up is called 
hungerqueiie, hungerbrunnen” (‘Teut. Mytb.,’ 
ed. Stallybrass, p. 590). 

As regards Hunger Hill, the meaning appears to 
be “ desire-for-food hill.” According to Jamieson 
there is land in the West of Scotland called 
‘hungry ground,” and this is “believed to be so 
much under the power of enchantment that he who 
passes over it would infallibly faint if he did not 
use something for the support of nature.” The 
‘Times Atlas’ mentions a place called Bek-pak- 
dala, at Akmolinsk, in Central Asia, and this is 
interpreted as “ Hunger Steppe.” In walking 
considerable distance over high ground, where the 
air is sharper, a man would naturally get hungry 
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or faint, and in early times he would have been 
more likely to attribute this feeling to something 
uncanny in the ground than to the colder and more 
invigorating air. 

It would appear, then, that a dry stream or 
ford betokened dearth or famine ; high ground was 
bewitched, for it made a man hungry and faint. 
In the supplement to Alfric’s ‘Vocabulary’ (Wright- 
Wiilcker, 172, 4) is the curious item : ‘* Fames, 
uel popina, hunger,” as though a tavern or eating- 
house were sometimes called “hunger.” Possibly, 
however, popina has here some other meaning. 

As regards the etymology of the word hunger, 
Prof. Skeat thinks that it is ‘‘ probably allied to 
Sanskrit kunch, to make narrow.” The original 
meaning seems to have been “ pinched,” ‘‘ con- 
tracted,” clammed, as they say in Yorkshire. 

8. O. Appr. 


Reormentat Macazines.—I have long thought 
that it would be a good thing and in the interests 
of the service if a complete list could be compiled 
of the various military magazines and journals 
issued periodically by the authorities and officers 
of the regiments, and one that would not be out 
of place if published in ‘N. & Q.’ With this 
object I send a list of a few of them, in order that 
a stort may be made. I believe most of them are 
published montbly, and, in passing, I may observe 
that many of them are exceedingly well done and 
of more than average interest to non - military 
readers, for whom, of course, it is needless to say 
some catering takes place in their pages. 

The United Service Gazette (weekly). 

The Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 
These are not strictly regimental magazines, as 
they concern both the services; but those that 
follow are issued by the regiments, and intimately 
concern themselves first and outsiders afterwards : 

Ours (19th Yorkshire Regiment). 

St. George’s Gazette (5th Fusiliers). 

The Dragon (The Buffs). 

The Queen's Own Gazette (Royal West Kent 
Regiment). 

The Army Service Corps Journal. 

Globe and Laurel (Royal Marines). 

The Tiger and the Rose (65th Regiment). 

The Nines (99th Regiment). 

The Bengal Tiger (104th Regiment). 

The Maple Leaf (100th Regiment). 

The 5 and 9 Lillywhite’s Gazette (59th Regi- 
ment). 

The Men of Harlech (2nd Welsh Regiment). 

The Lancashire Lad (Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment). 

e XXX (30th 

The 79th News (Cameron Highlanders), 

The 2nd Suffolk Gazette (12th Regiment). 

Sutherland News (93rd Regiment). 

The Impartial Reporter (Enniskillen). 


. —< Borderers’ Chronicle (K. O. Scottish Bor- 
erers). 

The Thistle (20d Royal Scots). 

The Black Horse Gazette (7th D Guards). 
The Thin Red Line (93rd Argyll and Sutherland 


Highlanders). 
The Highland Light Infantry Chronicle. 
The Sprig of Shi h (27th Inniskillings). 
The London Irish Rifles Magazine. 
There is also one issued by the Brigade of Guards. 
Perhaps other contributors may be able to add 
to the list, which by this means may be made 
complete and preserved. 
W. E. Hartanp Oxtey. 
14, late 20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Manon. —Ino a sketch by Catulle Mendés, 
entitled ‘ Les Chemises Fées,’ the poet, describing 
a charlatan in a market-place, makes use of the 

rase : “ I] ne ressemblait guére aux mangins, aux 
‘ontanaroses qu’on est accoutumé de voir.” What 
is a mangin ?—which it is to be noted is spelt with 
a lower-case m. Mangin was the name of a cele- 
brated vendor of lead pencils, who, during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, was accustomed to perambulate 
the streets of Paris, mounted on a chariot, attired 
in a flowing purple robe, with a copper helmet on 
his head. He would halt his chariot at some con- 
venient spot and harangue the crowd on the merits 
of his pencils, and in proof of the strength of the 
lead he would drive the point of a pencil through 
a thin deal board. Albert Smith gave an imita- 
tion of Mangin in one of his entertainments, ‘The 
of Mont and the 
excellent quality of his i oun Hess. 


Wetss Caanm.—According to the South Wales 
Daily News, 12 Aug., the following ‘‘ charm” is 
said to be still used in Radnorshire : — 

“Take your garter; make nine knots and one slack 
one ; tie around bedpost ; put shoes or slippers in form 
of T under pillow; do not utter a word to any one; go 
into bed backwards; undress with left hand ; say 

I do this for to see 

Who my future wife shall be, 

Where she is and what she wears, 
three times over when tying garter and putting shoes 
under pillow.” 

Two charms seem to be combined ; and, to the 
best of my knowledge, in England they are usuall 
resorted to by girls. For the garter charm, oh. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘Domestic Folk-Lore,’ 
pp. 86-7. With regard to the other charm, the 
custom in Yorkshire is, or used to be, to place one 
shoe at right angles to the other on the floor by 
the side of the bed and to say 

I set my shoes in the form of a T, 
Hoping my true-love for to see, 
Not in his riches or his array, 
But in the clothes he wears every day. 
F. Brreseck Terry. 
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Qucrizs, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Firrzeyts Century Enciisn Trapes.—I have 
at present in my possession the “Cause Book” of 
the ancient Tolzey Court of Bristol, the entries 
in which begin in the fifth year of Henry VII. 
and end in that king’s eleventh year. Altogether 
the names of about 2,000 persons are recorded, 
generally with their avocations ; but, of course, there 
are many duplicates. The entries are entirely in 
Latin, with the single exception of the names of 
trades. The scribe writes armiger for “ esquire,” 
mercator for ‘‘ merchant,” and curvoyser for “ shoe- 
maker,” but this exhausts his Latinity, and in 
describing all other persons he descends into the 
vulgar tongue, with somewhat annoying results to a 
modern student, for the terms he reer are some- 
times exceedingly puzzling ; and I shall feel deeply 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will throw light 
upon them. itake chaloner to represent “chandler,” 
and bellyatter to mean “ bellfounder.” Gérdeler, I 
take, undercorrection, tobe “cooper,” though it must 
be stated that in scores of cases a cooper is called a 
hooper. Bristol was then famous for the making 
of purses, and “ pouchmakers” are numerous. Do 
the words purser and burser also refer to the same 
calling? Coverletway I should suppose to be a 
contraction for “ coverlet weaver,” but for the fact 
that in more than fifty cases the word weaver is 
invariably spelt wever. A still more curious trade 
is that of brigander maker, which occurs three or 
four times. And what can possibly be meant by 
cornall, relyeter, gora, and goight—all very clearly 
written—as well as furvo’ and farvo’ which appear 
thrice? Kerver, I think, must stand for “ cutler.” 
Can coffrer mean a “ joiner,” for there is not a single 
joiner mentioned in the book? The trade of 

occurs once, but it seems doubtful whether 
at that early date a man could make a living in 
the distinct trade of a “ poulterer.” Finally, while 
there are many bowyers and fletchers, there are two 
gonners ; and what could a gonner be in the reign 
of VIL? J. L. 
ristol, 


“Vipon1a.”—Can any of your readers inform 
me what wine or liqueur “‘ vidonia” is? A short 
time ago I was in Mr. John Noble’s shop in Oastle 
Street, Inverness, and, looking into a case of old 
silver, I found a number of silver wine labels, and 
amongst them one marked ‘‘ Vidonia.” I asked 
him if he knew anything about the label or the wine, 
and he said, “‘No”; and I also asked him if he 
thought it was the name of some whisky distillery, 
and + thought ; and as I can gain no 
tion about it, per some of your ndents 
can enlighten me. “s W. B. 


Oxevus, Kine or Trae Picts : Bisnop Wrison 
or Drax.—A runic stone at Bingley records a 
“ peace” made by Ongus and Eadburht at Bingley, 
and Bishop Wylson was a native of Bingley and 
Prior of Drax. I shall be pleased to have. any 
references to these worthies, or, indeed, to any 
Bingley families, for the forthcoming ‘ Bingley ; 
its History and Scenery.’ 

J. Horsrart Torver. 

Idel, Bradford. 


Battaps or Tae Norra or Scortayp.—I 
shall be much obliged if any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ can refer me to a collection of Scottish 
ballads containing ‘ The Baron of Gartlie’— 

And he’s ridden on to the weird sister's cave 
Seven miles aneath the Bin,” &c. ; 
also ‘ Auchanachie Gordon ’— 

Auchanachie Gordon is bonnie and braw, 

He wad tempt ony woman that ever he saw, &c. ; 
and other old ballads relating to the North of 
Scotland, and Aberdeenshire in 

Madras. 


Swirr’s ‘Letrers to Morrs.’—On p. 537 of 
Mr. Craik’s ‘Life of Swift,’ 8vo. ed., the fact is 
stated that Swift's letter to Motte (concerning the 
matter of placing illustrations in a new edition of 
* Gulliver's Travels’) has never been published. 
This is a curious slip in one so well versed in 
Swiftiana as is the compiler of that authoritative 
memoir, which, perhaps, is marred a little by the 
attempt to establish a highly 
ceremony. The particular epistle from which Mr. 
Craik takes his excerpt is one of the ‘ Original 
Letters of Swift Addressed to the Pablisher of 
** Gulliver's Travels,” ’ printed at intervals in the 

n's Magazine for 1855. These letters 
are skilfully commented. They end with an 
acknowledgment of thanks to a Mr. Preston, who 
loaned them. Who was this Mr. Preston? Was 
John Forster the commenter ? J. G. OC. 


Totter on De Toviovse.—It is recorded in 
‘L’Art de Vérif. les Dates’ that the Counts of 
Tonlouse were descended from Falcoald, Count 
of Rodez, 837, whose son Fridolind became Count 
of Toulouse in 849, and was ancestor of that sove- 
reign house, whose services in the Crusades and 
whose ruin in the Albigensian wars occupy so 
important a | in history. A branch bearing 
the name and arms (the arms were a cross fleury 
voided) settled in England at the Conquest. 
Hugh de Toulouse obtained grants from Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert in Surrey, and, as his grandson, Peter 
de Toulouse held more than two fees there in 1165 
from the house of De Clare (vide “ Toler” in ‘ The 
Norman People,’ Henry S. King & Co., London, 
1874). I should be much obliged for any informa- 
tion to indicate the exact positions of the pro- 
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perties granted to members of the Toulouse family 
in Surrey. Hewry Geratpv Hort. 
Clapham, S.W. 


Fatxyen’s ‘ Lisertas Eccuesiastica.’—I have 
recently obtained a book entitled ‘ Libertas Eccle- 
siastica,’ by “ William Falkner, Preacher at St. 
Nicholas in Lyn Regis,” published at the ‘‘ King’s 
Head” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1674. Can any 
one tell me anything about him and his = ? 


You will find infermation in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under 
** William Falkner.”’} 


Preston, or Oraicmitiar, co, Mipioraiay, 
—Where can I obtain a pedigree of Sir George 
Preston, of Oraigmillar, whose daughter Margery 
(said by Burke to have been a niece of the Duchess 
of Ormonde) married, 7 February, 1677, John 
Eyre, of Eyre Court, co. Galway? © Rovicwry. 


Cazr Grev: Cravcestre.—In the 27th of 
the ‘Trioed Arthur a e wyr’ and in the ‘ Annales 
Cambrie,’ anno cxxx[vi]., we read that two 
brothers and chiefs of the northern Britons, 
namely, Gwrgi and Peredur, were killed at Caer 
Greu by a (?Saxon) chief named Eda Glinwaur, 
forty-three years after the battle of Oamlan. 
Caer the ci or, the 
necessary allowance for ge in spelling, “‘ of 
Orau.” Where is this city? In searching for it 
I came upon an extract made by John Leland 
(“ex rotula curiali Northumbriw,” he says ; vide 
* Collectanea de Rebus Britannicis,’ ed. Hearne, 
1770, vol. i. p. 200), in which one Gul. de 
Craucestre is mentioned by name. A superficial 
comparison of the forms of these place-names as 
they have been handed down to us would suggest 
that ‘‘ Craucestre”=Caer Crau; but then where 
is Craucestre? The remarks made by Mr. Haver- 
field in the Atheneum of 8 August upon the word 
“chester” and its uses will have reminded all 
who have read them with special interest of the 

t need that we have of a list, drawn up ‘‘on 
istorical principles,” of ancient and modern 
names of the Britannias in which one of the ten 
forms of castra is present. A. A. 


Kama Suasta Soctety or Bompay.—I should 
be glad of information of the publications of this 
Society, which are not to be found in the British 
Museum, and particularly as to whether there is 
any translation of ‘ The Perfumed Garden of the 


Sheikh Zefzaoui.,’ Hess. 
Willesden Green. 
Commoporz Brrnon.—My mother’s grand- 
father was in the navy, and took the title of 


“Commodore” for special duties at the Nore. 


The date would be about the last quarter of last 
century—say from 1770 to 1800. His Christian 
name is thought to be William, but he is known 
to me only as ‘Commodore Beynon.” I possess 


two old portraits on enamel of himself and wife 
beautifully 

lists of naval offi 
want. Is it known when he lived, died, and was 
buried ? Horsman. 


Joun Oarpenter, Tows Cierk or Lonpoy, 
1417-38.—This eminent official, the well-known 
compiler of ‘ Liber Albus,’ is invariably stated to 
have been M.P. for London in the Parliaments of 
1437 and 1439. I would, however, point out that 
in the Blue-book return the M.P. for London is 
styled John Carpenter, junior, a description that 
could hardly apply to a man born probably not 
later than 1375, and who had then already served 
more than twenty years in the honourable office of 
Town Olerk. John Carpenter, jun., represented 
Hastings in the Parliament of 1442, the very year 
in which the ex-Town Clerk is thought to have 
died. There can be no doubt but that the M.P. 
for London is called “‘ junior” to distinguish him 
from John Carpenter, senior, who in 1437, as well 
as in several earlier Parliaments, represented 
Portsmouth. Unfortunately nothing seems to be 
known of the parentage or family of the Town 
Clerk ; but if he sat in Parliament at all I would 
suggest that he was the John Carpenter, sen., who 
represented Portsmouth, and that John Oarpenter, 
jun., who sat successively for London and Hastings, 
was his son. W. D. Punk. 

h, Lancashire. 

Tur Srapion or Eratostaenzs.—Can any 
reader refer me to any criticism on this later than 
the second edition of Hultsch’s ‘ Griechische und 
Rémische Metrologie,’ Berlin, 1882? 


T. Witsox. 
Harpenden, 


BricuTon: is the 
exact date of the change of name of this queen of 
watering places; and when was Brightun camp 
established? I have seen many contradictory 
dates given. 8. J. A. F. 


Tae Piper Torresnam Covrr Roap.—In 
or about the year 1835, after reading an account 
of the piper in Tottenham Court Road, I took a 
walk along the east side of the road to see the 
figure. It was standing in a stonemason’s yard 
on the south side of the New Road, within a very 
short distance of the houses at the north end of 
Tottenham Court Road. The place where it was 
standing is now occupied by warehouses and sale- 
rooms for furniture. Can any of your readers 
tell what has become of the statue ? D. R. 


“ Boaty.”—This is a trade term in the worsted 
trade. An action has just been tried at Leeds to 
recover damages for the non-acceptance of black 
worsted coating. The defendants pleaded that 
the cloth was not up to sample, being “ burly.” 
What is burly cloth ? Isaac TaYtor. 
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Dicky or Dicker : Rompie.—Having occasion 
to make use of the word dickey, and not being very 
sure whether it was spelt with or without an ¢, I 
turned up Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary,’ under 
the impression that it was a Scotch word. I did 
not find it there, however; but in Dr. Ogilvie’s 
“Comprehensive English Dictionary’ I found 
“ Dicky (dik’:),n. 1. Aseat behind a carriage for 
servants, &c. 2. A sham bosom ofashirt.” Surely 
the first meaning is wrong? Here in Scotland, at 
any rate, I am pretty certain the name dickey 
(generally spelt with an e, I think) is universally 
applied to the driver’s seat. It was, I know, the 
wild ambition of our childhood to get on to the 
dickey beside the driver, so as to see the horses, 
and also with the off-chance of endangering the 
lives of our parents, relatives, and friends by being 
allowed to drive; but our swelling ambition was 
far too frequently curbed by our being bundled 
{three or four of us when small enough) into the 
“*seat behind the carriage for servants, &c.” (I 
suppose we were looked upon as “‘ etceteras ”) ; 
but that was not the dickey; it was the rumble. 
Dr. Ogilvie, I see, gives the meaning of this cor- 
rectly enough : ‘*‘ Rumble (rimbl), n. 1. A hoarse, 
heavy, low noise. 2. A seat for servants behind 
a carriage.” Is the name dickey not always nowa- 
days applied to the driver’s seat? Rumbles, 
fancy, are now almost entirely out of date. 

J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

ey Yorkshire the term dicky was applied to the hind 


Meratey Mepter Famities.—I shall 
be very gratefal if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can say where the pedigree of the De Methley and 
Medley families can be obtained. There is men- 
tion of such a pedigree in the Journal of the 
Yorkshire Topographical Society. The De Meth- 


leys were for centuries chief tenants of Methley, | P® 


given as Medelai in Domesday Book. It would 
seem that the name was originally Medelai, then 
De Methley, then Medley. An old window in 
Methley Church is dedicated to Brian Medley, 
and I think the widow of Sir Thomas Grey, who 
was beheaded in the fifteenth century, married a 
Medley. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies a family named Medley held a good position 
in the city of York, and early in the nineteenth 
century a Capt. Outibridge Medley was drowned 
on his passage to Gibraltar. It would seem that 
a later deviation of the name to that of Meadley 
has crept in in the counties of York and Lincoln. 
Any particulars concerning this family will be 
most acceptable. Mepteyr. 


Brownine. — Will any student of Browning 
kindly give me an inkling of the purport of the 
mysterious poem ‘Childe Roland to the dark 
tower came"? J. A. J. 


Beglies. 


BEDSTAVES. 
(8* S. ix. 304; x. 80, 124.) 

My copy of the original query is at the binder’s, 
and so I cannot refer to it. A bed staff, however, 
was, to my personal knowledge, used daily on my 
own bed during the greater part of last month (July), 
and others were probably employed in precisely 
the same manner on every other bed in the island 
I was then a chance resident in. It so happens 
that I spent the greater part of this summer's 
holiday on the island of Schiermonnikoog (pro- 
nounced Skim-monni-co). There I resided at 
the comfortable house of Capt. Rupt. D. Visser, 
in Voor Streete, Dorp. Dorp is a little place of 
about 700 souls, the only town or hamlet on the 
island. Most of the houses are old, the exterior 
iron ties often taking the form of dates, such as 
“1720” and thereabouts, and only three or four 
are more than one story high. My bedroom—as 
is general in Holland—was a small one, leading 
out from a sitting-room ; on one side of it was an 
alcove containing the bed. This latter, as usual, 
formed part and parcel of the actual building, 
a common local arrangement, which, however, 
renders only one side of the bed accessible. In 


T| * making ” the bed, therefore, it is impossible for 


the operator to get around it, and so a bedstaff is 
used for the purpose of smoothing down the 
sheets, blankets, &c., on the further side. 

I happened to be in my room one morning 
when good, fat old Mrs. Visser was engaged in 
making the bed, and was struck by the dexterous 
and deft manner in which, from long custom, she 
flipped the clothes about with the stick in question. 
The latter, in this particular instance, was about 
so long as a walking stick, round in section, and 
thicker at one end than the other. It was of 
lished teak, or similar material, and had an 
acknowledged place in the primly kept chamber— 
i. ¢., it leant against the side of the feet end of 
the bedstead. It was never used, however, as a 
stick to beat the actual ‘ bed-tie.” The latter, 
every other day, was taken off bodily and placed 
outside one of the front room windows to air. 
This primitive way of exposing bedclothes may be 
seen (outside England) even amongst the t 
regulated families. When President Garfield was 
shot, in July, 1881, I happened to be in Wash- 
ington. The wounded gentleman was carried to 
the White House, and lay for some time in a bed- 
room on the first floor, just on the left hand 
of the main front. It was intensely hot at 
the time (100° to 103° in the shade), and the 
windows were naturally always open. It was no 
uncommon thing on passing to see the 
the president had presumably laid on the night 
before hung half out of his chamber window to air. 
I saw it so many times. Harry Hems. 
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Perhaps the most practical illustration of this 
term is to be found in Bavaria. There the thick, 

ffy eiderdown quilt used in winter is kept from 
falling off the sleeper by means of two long sticks, 
called bett-scheeren (bed-shears), which are fixed 
with their respective ends on the sides of the 
wooden bedstead, and meet at an angle above the 
hedelothes. In Herefordshire the term “ bed- 
staff” is applied to the movable panel which 
forms the side of the bed, and the object of which 
is also to keep the clothes from falling off. 

Hosson Matruews. 
Cardiff. 


I was much interested in reading Mr. Percy 
Sipson’s remarks at the first reference, and I 
entirely agree with him that “bedstaves” may 
have been used for more purposes than one. 

When Lady Rohesia (see ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ’) 
was supposed to be dying, and was roused into 
vigorous action by the faithlessness of her spouse, 
she used the “‘ bedstaff” with much effect. One 
bedstaff we may assume was used for making or 
smoothing the bed ; but when, as in the quotation 
from Alleyn’s will, 1626, there are six bedstaves 
for each bed, they most probably must have been 
used for “tucking-in” purposes. How handy 
such staves would be for a variety of uses 
requires no comment. Ben Jonson, in ‘ The 
Staple of News,’ Act V. sc. i., refers to one use : 

But that she is cat-lived and squirrel-limb’d 
With throwing bed staves at her. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 


Fouserts Ripixc Acapgmy (8 x. 109, 
159).—My thanks are due to G, F. R. B. for his 
valuable communication, which exactly hits my 
doubtful nail on the head. Sherwood Street was 
not on the site of Military Yard, but it was at no 
great distance from it. On referring to ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ iii. 239, I find that Mr. Wheat- 
ley says that Sherwood Street runs from Brewer 
Street to Glasshouse Street. When originally 
built, it ran from Brewer Street to Shug Lane, 
which about a hundred years ago received the more 
euphonious designation of Tichborne Street, and 
has fioally been absorbed in the Piccadilly Circus 
extensions. Glasshouse Street originally con- 
nected Brewer Street with Vigo Lane, but in the 
rage for change which has in latter times pre- 
vailed, it has grown to the extent of usurping 
the position of Marylebone Street, and thus, in a 
way, meets Sherwood Street. I notice that under 


Brewer Street (‘ London Past and Present’ i. 235), 
Mr. Wheatley refers to Major Foubert’s residence 
in this locality. A good history of the Golden 
Square district is a desideratum. 

Since writing my former note I have felt doubt- 
ful whether Foubert moved his academy from 
Sherwood (or Sherrard) Street quite so early as is 


supposed. It is curious that the name of Foubert’s 
Court or Passage is not to be found (so far as I can 
make out after careful examination) in Hatton's 
‘New View of London,’ 1708, or in the Parish 
Clerks’ ‘New Remarks,’ 1732, or in Maitland’s 
‘History of London,’ 1739. I find from ‘The 
Wentworth Papers’ that in the last-named year 
the major was still to the fore, though apparently 
not in very flourishing circumstances. Nearly 
sixty years had dant since he first arrived in 
London, and he must then have been a very old 
man, unless we are to conclude that another Major 
Foubert had stepped into his shoes. The little 
Lord Wentworth, writing to his father, the Earl of 
Strafford, on 3 Jan., 1738, says :— 

“Your lordship ordered me before you went out of 
town to go to major Foubert’s and inquire about the 
price of learning to ride, I would bave gone sooner, but 
they did not ride last week because it was Christmas 
Holidays ; but I went this morning and told the major 
that you was now in the country but order’d me to waite 
upon bim to inquire about the price. He say’d the price 
was six guineas enterence and three guineys a month, 
and that when he saw you he should never disagree with 
you about the price. There was about seven people 
riding, my Lord Holderness, my Lord Dalkieth, my Lord 
Deerhurst, Mr. Roper, Mr. Wallop, Mr. Whitworth, and 
Mr. Ashburnham, and | think he has fewer this year 
than last, and he seem’d very happy that you thought of 
it. I believe all his scollars was there to-day, and last 
he had fifteen or sixteen.”—‘ Wentworth Papers,’ 
p- 
A year afterwards, on 2 Jan., 1739, he again 
writes :— 

“According to your lordship’s orders I n 
believe his joy was very sincere, for he has very few 
schoolars ; all 1 saw was a Captain How, Mr. Corbet, 
Mr. Whitworth, and a Trooper that the Duke of Argylle 
recommended to Major Foubert.”—Zbid., p. 540. 

In Horwood’s map of London, 1792, the riding 
school is shown as a large building on the south 
side of “Major Foubert’s Passage,” by which 
name the thoroughfare seems to have been desig- 
nated until, on the Regent Street improvements 
being made, it was closed to carriages, paved for 
foot- passengers, and received the title of “ Foubert’s 
Place.” W. F. Parpeavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

The Major Foubert, teacher of the art of “ riding 
the t horse,” is referred to, in some detail, by 
one Wright, who gave evidence on the trial of Count 
Konigsmarck for that foreign nobleman’s alleged 
complicity in the barbarous murder of Mr. Thynne 
—“*Tom of Ten Thousand”—in 1681-2. See 
Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ vol. ix. The evidence is 
on page 41. Nemo. 

Temple. 

Tue Pamitive Distaisction or Land oN OUR 
(8 S. ix. 408, 457 ; x. 161).—Thbat 
AtrreD Harcourt bas misunderstood E. L. G. is 
not to be wondered at. The latter is not very 
clear and not very correct. It is quite true that 


a | 
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the poles of the earth of themselves do not 
affect either the horizontal needle or the dipping 
needle, No doubt an irregular curve is known 
to traverse the earth, where the horizontal needle 
always points to the due north or due south—+. ¢., 
to the north pole and south pole of the earth. 
Bat this does not proceed from any inherent 
attraction in these points, and is no more than a 
coincidence, similar to that which obtains where the 
needle points invariably in a certain direction east 
or west of the due north or south pole. But the 
second clause of E. L. G.’s remarks appears to mix 
up the horizontal needle with the dipping needle, 
dipping needle does stand horizontally, or 
nearly so, throughout a belt approximately at 
right angles to the circle passing through the two 
magnetic poles mentioned in the quotation from 
Green’s ‘ History Primer.’ Further north or south 
of this belt the dipping needle dips more and more, 
until it stands vertically. It showed 89° 59’ when 
Sir James Ross reached the north magnetic pole in 
lat. 70° and W. lon. 96°. The south magnetic pole 
is in Wilkes Land, but its true position has not, I 
believe, been so exactly ascertained. It is by these 
two poles that the horizontal and dipping needles 
are both inflaenced—the one turns to them and the 
other dips till vertical at them. These two points, 
or poles, seem to shift slightly, or perhaps, more 
correctly, oscillate. But the vagaries of the mag- 
netic needle, be it the horizontal or the dipping 
needle, deserve more systematic investigation than 
heretofore. I believe the United States Govern- 
ment are making extensive experiments in this 
direction. It is a curious thing, and not, I think, 
generally known or realized, that the horizontal 
needle not only varies as much as a quarter of a 
degree in twelve hours, but that this variation 
differs according to the season of the year. Whether 
the two magnetic poles, which are not diametrically 
opposite, are related to the distribution of Jand and 
water on the globe I am unable to say. Perhaps 
so. I fear that these observations have taken too 


I meant that at the magnetic equator there 
is no dip of the needle. It is there horizontal, 
bat not ‘* parallel with the equatorial line,” but 
across it. The line of no declination, whose 
description Cor. Harcourt quotes from Green, 
is another matter entirely. Fe calls it ‘‘ two 


lines,” but it forms one very irregular meridian 
through both the astral poles and both the magnetic 
poles. The slowly varying declination, first noted 
in 1269, is one phenomenon, but the dip or 
inclination discovered by Walker in 1576, is quite 
another. In Gordon’s ‘ Magnetism and Electricity, 
i. 165, I find, 


“the points where it is exactly horizontal form an 
r lar curved line, near the equator, and at the north 
of this line the marked end dips, at the south the plain 
end. This line is called the magnetic equator.” 


E. L. G. 


Wittram Warnam, or OaNnrer- 
Bury (8 §. x. 76, 104, 146).—The common print 
by Vertue, from the Lambeth Palace reputed ol. 
bein, omits the magnificent crucifix which forms 
an important portion of the picture. 


“Onty” (8" S. viii. 84, 273; ix. 213, 332; 
x. 101).—As an example of only used as a pre- 
position, the ‘Eacyclopedic Dictionary’ quotes from 
Pepys, under date 22 Aug., 1668, this sentence : 
** Our whole office will be turned out, only me.” 
At the moment I am not able to verify the refer- 
ence, but the word as quoted is clearly equal to 
except, and does the duty of a preposition. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Surely the word only is as often an adverb as an 
adjective. “This book belongs only to me” =this 
book belongs solely or separately to me. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 

Tae Devit’s Prot or Lanp (8" x. 74).— 
A clear explanation of this is given in Mr, G. 
Laurence Gomme’s ‘ Village Community,’ 1890. 
The earliest Aryan settlers, in clearing the soil for 
the plough, left in every folk-land a remnant of 
the primeval forest, in order not to deprive the 
genis loci of a habitation. In these uncultivated 
groves the village sacrifices were performed by 
priests of the aboriginal race, and the same waste 
plots became the ‘* No-man’s Land,” the ‘‘ Jack's 
Land,” and the “ Devil’s Plot” of the mediswval 
Jounx Hosson Marruews, 


Joun Everarp (8 S. x. 9, 102).—The refer- 
ence to the ‘ D. N. B.,’ kindly quoted at p. 102, I 
already know ; but I am io doubt as to the identity 
of the John Everard of the ‘D. N. B.’ with the 
person to whom I refer. The divine and mystic 
died, according to the ‘ D. N. B.,’ in or about 1650, 
while the Dr. Evered, Everitt, Everat, &c., who is 
rated for a house at Fulham died in 1640, for the 
churchwardens’ accounts show: “‘ Rec. for buryall 
Dr. Evered in the Church, 7s. 8d.” He was 
certainly a Doctor of Divinity. Could there have 
been two persons similarly named, both Doctors of 
Divinity, living temp. Jac. L and Oar. L.; or is the 
*D. N. B.’ wrong in stating that the date of his 
death was probably in or shortly before 1650 ? 
Cunas, Jas, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


“Powtirex Maximus” 8. ix. 429).— 
Bingham shows how such titles as ‘‘ Summus 
Sacerdos,” or ‘‘ Primus Sacerdos,” or “ Summus 


much the character of a dissertation on terrestrial | 
magnetism, and are, therefore, unadapted to the iad 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ If so, I can only beg the . 
pardon of both Editor and correspondents. ms 
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Pontifex” were common to bi because of 
their office (II. iii. sect. 6). But the exact title of 
** Pontifex Maximus” is given by so early a writer 
as Tertullian to the Bishop of Rome (‘ De Padi- 
citiz,’ c. i.):— 

“Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem 
peremptorium: Pontifex scilicet us, episcopus 
episcoporum dicit: Ego et meochix et fornicationis 
delicta peenitentia functis dimitto.”’ 

Ep. Marswatt. 


PRovers ix. 509; x. 145).—I cannot 
find this in Camden's ‘Remains, 1605. If no 
reader can give the page of the old edition, will 
some one kindly say under what heading it may 
be found? Reprints are all very weil; but it is 
better to refer to originals where possible. I think 
very few read Gower nowadays, so the following 
illustration of the proverb may be interesting to 
some. I only know of one modern edition of the 
“moral” Gower. It is one of the most beautifully 
printed and attractive of modern books, but has 
not met with the success it deserved :— 

whyle that a man hath good to yeue 
with great rowtes he may leue 
And hath his frendes ouerall 
And eueryche of hym telle shall 
The whyle he hath his full packe 
They say : a good felawe is Jacke 
Whan it fayleth at last 
Anone bis pryce they ouercast 
For than is there none other lawe 
But Jacke was a good felawe 
whan they hym poure and nedy see 
They let hym passe, and fayre well he 
All that he wend of companye 
Is than torned to folye. 

Gower, Berthelet, 1532, f, 126 verso. 

The following proverb, of similar import, from 
Withall’s ‘ Little a Children,’ 1634, is 
given here because of the curious allusion to 
“ dudgeon heft” (different from the usual version) : 

“ It is too late to spare when all is spent : An old sayd 
saw, when all is gone and nothing left, what helps the 
dagger with the dudgeon heft?” 

How should the dagger “‘ help”? Does it mean, 
** After you bea spent your money in extrava- 
gance, you will not save much by having a dagger 
with a wooden handle”? The usual version, 
“ Well fare the dagger,” if it has any sense, must 
mean, “ Now you have spent your money, buy a 
common dagger and become a cutthroat, and good 
luck to you.” Which is correct ? R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tae Sorrix - Names 
S. ix. 345, 451; x. 17, 99).— In connexion 
with this subject it should be mentioned that in 
Derbyshire the ‘‘ threshold” is known as the 


**threshel.” In West Yorkshire, where Scandi- 
navian influence was strong, it is known as the 
“threskeld.” Now here “threshel” stands for 
“*thresh-well,” “threshing floor,” from 
O.N. vélir, plain, floor. 


“Threskeld” is, of 


course, the O.N. preskjildr. This word, says 
Vigfasson, is derived from preskja and vdllr, and 
properly means a threshing floor. I do not doubt 
that villr is “the Norse equivalent of E. wold”; 
nor do I doubt that the suffix ‘‘ well” in English 
place-names in the majority of cases, for 
vollr or wold. 

Somerset deserves to be dealt with under a 
separate heading, and I hope to say something 
about it before long. 8. O. Appy. 


Sir Ropert Viner (8 S. x. 137, 180).—The 
following quotation from the Property Market Re- 
view of 8 August answers F. O. it's question :— 

“ Another prominent citizen, though of a later date 

[i.e than Sir Martin Bowes, 1560}, whose name is 
intimately associated with this old city church [St. 
Mary Woolnoth], for the preservation of which great 
efforts are being made, is Sir Robert Viner, whose house 
in Lombard Street stood on the site which afterwards, 
early in the last century, was the General Post Office. 
This was the house where, in the year 1675, Charles II, 
being entertained by the Lord Mayor, was by him 
slapped on the back when he would have retired after 
dinner, and surprised by the words, ‘ Sir, you shall take 
t’ other bottle,’ To which the King made answer, ‘ He 
that's drunk is as great as a king.’” 
Bat Sir Robert, the Lord Mayor in question, was 
ruined by his royal guest, who saw fit very shortly 
“to play the lively jest of closing the exchequer.” 
The General Post Office bought the house i d 
in the last century. To the above amusing inci- 
dent I can add that the king “ immediately turned 
back and complied with his’ host’s request ” (vide 
Spectator, 462). Viner was the king’s goldsmith, 
and at the Restoration had in this capacity the 
making of the new regalia, for which he received 
21,9781. 9s. 1ld., the old regalia having been 
destroyed during the civil war. The City, in 
1779, presented to Robert Viner, Esq., a descendant 
of Sir Robert, the statue of Charles IL, which his 
ancestor had erected in the Stocks Market. A 
“William Venor or Vinor” was Mayor in 1387 
(Stow). Cuas. A. Bernav. 

Clare House, Lee, Kent. 

{Many more replies, the information in which bas been 
anticipated, are acknowledged. } 


Suirrorp ayp Kino Atrrep (8"S. x. 155).— 
The quotation referred to is a sad jumble of 
blunders. It does not refer to Sbifford at all, but 
to Seaford, near Beachy Head. The manuscript 
is not in the Cotton Library, but at Cambridge 
(and there is another at Oxford). It is not in 
Anglo-Saxon, but in Middle English. And, finally, 
the poem is familiar to every serious student of 
our language. 

The piece referred to is called ‘The Proverbs of 
Alfred.’ It is printed in Kemble’s ‘Solomon and 
Saturn,’ as well as in the ‘ Reliquis Antique’; and 
again in the ‘Old English Miscellany,’ edited by 
Dr. Morris for the Early English Text Society ; 
and yet again a portion of it is in Morris’s ‘ Speci- 
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mens of Early English,’ part i. It begins with 


days for leap years over that of her predecessor 


“At Seforde,” where Seforde is the dat. case of | George III. Roughly stated, a period of sixty year 


Seford, i. ¢., Seaford. Not being at home, I quote 
from memory ; but it is easy to obtain the whole 
text, in two different versions, of this accessible 

Water W. 


Deep (8* §. x. 175).—The 
reference F.S.A. desires is to be found in Lysons’s 
* Cheshire,’ at foot of p. 750 :— 

“Tn a manuscript volume drawn up by Sir Wm. Dug- 
dale, now (1810) in the possession of Sir H. M. Majn- 
waring, one hundred and thirty-one different modes of 
spelling the name of Mainwaring are enumerated, all of 
which have occurred in old deeds or in more modern 
epellings. 


Urmston. 


Lanz S. x. 153).—Judging from 
the old forms given by Cot. Pripvgavx, it is 
evident that there was a Birchover Lane in London 
at least as early as the fourteenth century ; and 
from what Stow says it a that this lane is 
identical with Burchin With the first 
name we may compare Ashover and Oakover. 
Léo (‘Die angelsichsischen Ortsnamen,’ p. 78) 
refers to A.-S. place-names with the termination 
Ofer, “‘shore,” bank.” Birchover, therefore, is 
**birch bank.” Birchin is not, as Stow says, a 
“corruption” of Birchover; it is the adjective 
from *‘ birch,” and occurs in such place-names as 
Birkenshaw, birch wood. The lane had, therefore, 
two names, each of which had reference to the 
trees which grew in the neighbourhood. 

8. 0. Appr. 


“Corpep” §. x. 177).—This word is in 
common everyday use in Scotland (and, I think, 
parts of the North of England) in the sense ‘‘ seized 
or affected with a cold,” “‘ suffering from a cold.” 
It is an adjective formed from the substantive, like 
palsied, scabbed, or poxed, or, to leave diseased 
conditions, like bearded, crested, or red-haired. 
Colded will be found fully explained and illustrated 
in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ The failure of 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ to find it “ in this precise 
signification ” was evidently owing to the fact that 
he did not look for colded, but for the verb to cold— 
a different matter. It is no doubt conceivable 
that one might, as a tour de force, use the verb in 
this sense, saying, for example, “ Sitting in that 
draught will cold you” (4. ¢., give you a cold); but 
I never heard anything like that ; while the state- 
ment that such and such a friend is at present 
** severely colded,” or that a precentor is ‘‘ colded,” 
and unable to lead the psalmody, is as familiar to 
me as my own name. J. A. H, Murray. 


Tue Queen’s Reien x. 134).—C. H. 
has overlooked the fact that the reign of her pre- 
sent Majesty must be credited with two extra 


Ricuarp Lawsoy, 


should comprise fifteen bissextile years. Victoria 
counts the full number. George III.’s reign can 
only reckon thirteen. Thus, that monarch ascended 
the throne in a leap year (1760) ; he died in a leap 
year (1820) ; 1760-1820, both years included, cover 
sixty-one calendarily nominated years, or sixteen 
fourth years. But from this sixteen we must 
deduct two, the first and the last, intercalary da 
the first because he did not ascend the throne unti 
eight months after 29 Feb., 1760 ; the last because 
when 29 Feb., 1820, came round he had been 
dead a month (16—2=14). From the remaining 
fourteen we must deduct another one, because, when 
the sixty-one calendarily nominated years were 
two-thirds through, a fourth year—1800—elapsed 
which had been statutorily* declared not to present 
an intercalary day (14—1=13). Omitting the 
odd months (in neither reign does a February 
occur among these months, so the question of 
bissextile ceases to complicate computation) and 
days, and taking the net fifty-nine years as a basis, 
we find that George III.’s reign comprises thirteen 
years of 366 days each, viz., 1764, 1768, 1772, 
1776, 1780, 1784, 1788, 1792, 1796, 1804, 1808, 
1812, and 1816; while Queen Victoria’s presents 
fifteen, viz., 1840, 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856, 1860, 
1864, 1868, 1872, 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888, 1892, 
and 1896. George III., then, reigned, as O. H. 
correctly states, fifty-nine (calendar) years, three 
months and four days. At 8.35 in the evening of 
Tuesday, 22 Sept. ensuing,+ Queen Victoria will 
have reigned fifty-nine (calendar) years, three 
months and two days, plus two more intercalary 
days than can be allotted to George III. (fifty-nine 
years, three months, (2+-2=4) four days), the two 
days deducted from that monarch’s period being 
in 1760 (owing tothe accident of the time of year 
of his accession to the throne), and 1800, a fourth 
year legislatively deprived of its ordinarily in- 
cidental extra day. I repeat, then—to e it 
uite plain, as this should be a matter of record, 
t fon ly hope cadit questio—on the night of the 
ensuing 22 Sept. Queen Victoria will have swa: 
the sceptre for exactly the same period as 
amiable and pious grandfather, viz., fifty-nine 
ears, three months, and four days. Indulge me 
in formulating the same calculation in two more 
(differing) ways ; as the matter is, I think—although 
it has now become merely a question that it is the 
present fashion to style academical—not unim- 
portant as a factor in our domestic history. Firstly, 
the odd months and days of George III. total up 
to ninety-six (96) days ; those of Victoria to ninety- 
four (94) days, plus the two upon which I ly 
have so repeatedly insisted (94+-2=96) ninety-six 


* 24 Geo. IL., cap. xxiii. sec. 3. 
+ Geo, III, died at thirty-five minutes past eight on 
the evening of Saturday, ease. 


29 Jan., 1830, J 
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days. Secondly, total number of days of the reign 
of George IIT. twenty-one thousand six hundred 
and forty-four (21,644) ; total number of days of 
the reign of Victoria, down to and including the 
ensuing 22 Sept., twenty-one thousand six hundred 
and forty-four (21,644). Thus, on the morning of 
Wednesday, 23 Sept. next, Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, if she is spared to us (which may Al- 
mighty God in His great mercy grant), will have 
exceeded the length of reign of the sovereign who, 
as yet, has ruled over us for the longest period of 
time (for in law there is no division of a day) by 
one day. May I venture to conclade—I do so with 
diffidence—Q. E.D. Nemo. 
emp 


Lord Braye is correct. I calculate by days, 
thus: The fifty-nine complete years of George III.'s 
reign, 1761-1819, contain, at 365 days to a year, 
21,535 days ; adding thirteen days for leap years 
(1800 not being a leap year), and ninety-seven for 
odd days (sixty-eight at the beginning, tweuty- 
nine at the end), we have 21,645 days for the 
whole reign. Now of Queen Victoria’s reign the 
fifty-eight complete years, 1838-95, make, reckon- 
ing as before, 21,170 days ; adding fourteen for 
leap years, and 195 for odd days at the beginning, 
we have 21,379 to the end of last year; addin 
further 244 for this year, a leap year, to the end 
the present month, August, we gain 21,623, which 
is less than 21,645, George III.’s total, by twenty- 
two. Therefore 23 Sept. is the Queen’s 21,646th 
day, and, as Lord Braye said, the one required. 

©. F. 8. Warnes, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Taz or Common Prayer 1x Roman 
Orrices (8 S, ix. 469 ; x. 17, 60, 103).—Sarely 
Mk. Anous is scarcely correct in saying that the 
Psalms Fawn are “‘said” in churches by the 
Roman Catholic laity. Vespers and compline are 
hardly ever said or sung except on Sunday, and then 
the Psalms used are at most twenty. At Vespers 
are said Psalms 109,110, 111, 112, 113, or 116 ; at 
Vespers of the Blessed Virgin, Pealms 121, 126, 
and 147; at Compline, Psalms 4, 30, 90, 133 ; 
in all thirteen, The other Psalms never reach 
publicly the ears or the lips of the laity ; and they 
are said or sung in Latin only. (See ‘The Garden 


of the Soul,’ issued thority.) E. W. \. 
tom by authority.) ALFORD 


1 Cor. 11. 9 8, x. 115, 162). —Dr. Christopher 
Sutton, in his ‘ Learn to Live,’ 1634 (1848, p. 34), 
quotes the text thus: ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard, heart cannot conceive the things,” 
&e. Ww. ©. B. 


Poems sr Frances Browne x. 155).— 
The indices of the following publications by Browne, 


taken from W. Davenport Adams's ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature,’ will possibly furnish S. T. 8. 
with what he requires. ‘Songs of Our Land’ 
1840), ‘ Legends of Ulster,’ ‘ The Ericksons,’ ‘ My 
bare of the World’ (1861), ‘The Hidden Sin’ 
(1865), and ‘The Exile’s Trust.’ Some of these 
titles suggest that the scent should be warm in the 
desired. Arraur Marat. 


Sr. (8" §. x. 8, 77, 105). 
—The “ lar recognition ” of ‘‘ St.” before the 
names of the holy men of old is not universal. 
The title is seldom used by Nonconformists—for 
example, in Sanday schools, and when asking for 
commentaries at public libraries. Another pecu- 
liarity, which seemed likely to become a party 
badge thirty years ago, is that “Low Church” 

ple write “ St.,’ while “S,” is, or was, preferred 

“ High Church ” people. This is remarked upon 
in an essay by the late Howson. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


In the follo passage from Hall’s ‘ Satires,’ 
bk. ii. sat. Paul's” and “St. Paul’s” are 
used :— 

Saw’st thou ever Siquis patch’d on Paul's church door, 

To seek some vacant vicarage before ! 

Who wants a churchman that can service say, 

Read fast and fair his monthly homily ! 

And wed and bury, and make christen souls? 

Come to the left-side alley of St. Poules. 


F. OC. Birxssck Terry. 


Tannacuis (8 S. x. 7, 60, 97, 144, 183).— 
Tannieflud in my note at the last reference is a 
misprint for Tannieflux=tamhnach fliuch, wet 
meadow. HERBERT XWELL. 


Doxe or Orranto 8. x. 196).—S. J. S. 
of course remembers the Napoleonic title conferred 
on Fouché, for the famous ‘ Memoirs of the Dake 
of Otranto’ seems like an “author” “in which 
mention is made of the Duke of Otranto.” Indeed, 
all memoirs of the Empire would come within the 
query. He means an older creation. D. 


Foweray or Capt. Appison, 56TH 
x. 132).—The following quotation from 
* A Vade-Mecum to and through the Cathedral of 
St. Kentigern, Glasgow,’ by J. F. S. Gordon, D.D. 
(Glasgow, W. S. Sime, 1894), p. 100, should, I 
think, be an answer, so far, to your correspondent : 

“ Epitaphs in the Laich Kirk.—On the right hand, 
below the south transept, going down to the lower 
eburch, on an oval marble tablet : ‘ Near this Pillar are 
deposited the Remains of Henry Addison, Esq., late a 
Captain in his Majesty's 56th Regt., after having served 
with credit in the memorable defence of Gibralter. He 
died in this City of a putrid fever, Jan. 8th, 1788, aged 
25 yeare. He married Elizabeth Anne, daughter of 
Phillip Bedingfield, ., of the county of Norfolk. 


Under a grateful sense of the affection and with perfect 
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esteem for the worth of her beloved Husband, his 
afflicted Widow caused this marble to be inscribed to his 
memory.’”’ 

For the benefit of some of your Sassenach readers, 
I may say that the Laich Kirk is the low church, 
or, in other words, what is generally called the 
crypt, though Dr. Gordon (p. 94) says, ‘‘ There 
are no crypts in Scotland,” in which he is sup- 
ported by the unquestionable authority of our 
venerable and beloved Archbishop Eyre, who, in 
@ paper read at a meeting of the Glasgow Archxo- 
logical Society, on 11 April, 1891, stated that the 
building below the choir in Glasgow Cathedral is 
not a crypt, nor was it ever in old times called by 
any other name than the Laich Church, inferior 
ecclesia, or lower church. It is a church, and was 
always so called until modern usage circumvolved 
(“ circumvolved ” is, I fancy, Dr. Gordon’s word, 
not Archbishop Eyre’s). 

In the poor boy’s very interesting letter quoted 

your correspondent “the Stock wall” should, 

course, be the Stockwell, now barbarously called 
Stockwell Street, and “the Thron gate” should 
be the Trongate, which, happily, has not yet been 
modernized into Trongate Street; the ‘‘high 
Church” is the cathedral, in which both the high 
church and the low church are situated—a com- 
bination not often met with in England. 

The coffin of this young officer, Capt. Addison, 
seems to be somewhat like that of Mahomet, for 
it is neither in the High Kirk nor in the Laich 
Kirk, but, as it were, suspended between the 
two. It is on your right hand as you enter what 
is called Bishop Blackadder's Crypt, after coming 
down a flight of steps from the transept, and 
before going down a flight of a to the crypt. 

. B, Fieminea, 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Capt. Addison’s death is thus recorded in the 
Magazine, Jav., 1788, vol. l. p. 50: “ Jan. 9. 
At Glasgow, Capt. Addison of the 56th foot.” 
Entries in the Genileman’s Magazine (Jan., 1788, 
vol. lviii. pt. i. p. 85) and the Huropean Magazine 
(Jan., 1788, vol. xiii. p. 64) farnish the informa- 
tion that he died seven days later (viz., on 16 Jan., 
1788). Dante. 


Compostetta (8 x. 176).—None of the 
etymologies su by Mr. Hoopzer is abso- 
lutely correct. 
Compostella, was so called because, in 835, Theo- 
domir, Bishop of Iria, is said to have discovered in 


a wood near Iria the body of St. James the Great, | son of Lord Lovat. 


being guided to the “invention of the body” by 
an accompanying star, whence the place acquired 


my note was obvious, viz., to point out that the 
spelling whoo is found as early as the time of 
Edward IV. The note by R. R. just proves m 
point. He is very ready with quotations of su 
spellings as who for ho in the sixteenth century ; 
but he will oblige me if he will give a few such 
illustrations dating from the century that precedes 
it. Moreover, I am not aware that he has produced 
any instance at all as regards this particular word. 
His instances are all interesting, but they are all 
familiar, and illustrate other words—not the one 
which I discussed. I doubt the Lincoloshire 
whoats; for I believe that the right word is woats, 
or in some counties wuts. The spelling with wh 
implies that the w is voiceless” (which some 
people call “ aspirated”). I suppose it is a slip. 
Watrer W. Srzar. 

Retics or Fouspers or Reticious 
(8@ 8. x. 173).—More interesting and certainly 
more ancient than the custom of handing over 
John Wesley’s pocket Bible to the successive 
presidents of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
is the ceremonial use of John Knox’s cap. At 
the graduation in the University of Edinburgh the 
new doctors are created by handing to the rector 
the cap worn by Knox, with which he touches the 
bared head of each new graduate, holding it there 
for a few moments, while the formula of creation 
is recited. Isaac Taytor, Hon. LL.D. Edin. 


It may be pointed out that this handing over of 
Wesley’s relics to the new president, is—whether 
conscious or unconscious—an imitation of the 
medieval investiture with staff, ring, mitre, &., 
on the consecration of a bishop. Ww. C. B, 

Srvow Fraser x. 156).—‘ The Historical 
Account of the Family of Frizel or Frazer,’ &c., 
by John Anderson, 1825, states that ‘Simon, 
Master of Lovat (b. 19 Oct., 1726, d. 8 Feb., 
1782), married Miss Bristow, an English lady, who 
is still living (1825)”; Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1879, 
under Lovat, that he married Catherine, daughter 
of John Bristow, M.P. John Bristow (fifth son 
of Robert Bristow, of London), of Quiddenham 
Hall, co. Norfolk, Governor of the South Sea 
Company, M.P. in seven —— for St. Ives, 
Cheneal Beeralston, co. Devon, Arundel, in 
Sussex (died at Lisbon 1770), married Anna 


postella, properly Santiago de | Judith, daughter of Paul Foissin, by whom he had 


three sons and eight daughters, of whom Catherine 
(the fifth) married the Hon. Simon Fraser, eldest 
Joun Rapcuirre. 


Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, married, first, 1716, 
Margaret, fourth daughter of Grant of Grant 


the name of Campus stelle, which later became (issue Simon, aft is General Simon Fraser, 


Campostella, the “ plain of the star.” 


married Oatherine, second daughter of John 


Isaac TaYton. | Bristowe, of Quidenham Hall, Norfolk, without 


**Waoa” S. x. 6, 184).—I should have | isssue ; Alexander, Janet, Sybilla) ; secondly, Lord 
philologist, the intention of | Lovat married Primrose. 


thought that, to any 


, 1733, daughter of J. 
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Campbell, of Mamore (issue Archibald Campbell 
Fraser). oO. N. 


His widow, Catherine, died in Edward Street, 
Portman Square, 14 Feb., 1835, aged 


Locat Works on Brasszs (8 ix. 188 ; x. 
30, 125).—About the best list yet compiled will be 
found on pp. 113-122 of ‘ Monumental Brasses,’ 
by the Rev. Herbert W. Macklin, B.A. (1890). 


It embraces :— 
1. Works treating solely of the Study of Monumental 
Brasses : 


a, Of English Brasses generally. 
b. Of Brasses of single Countien 
c. Of Foreign Brasses. 
2. Works on Monuments generally. 
3. Works on Armour and Costumes. 
4, County Histories, Heralds’ Visitations, and other 
Fees er Works treating incidentally of Brasses ; 
Local Guide-books, 


5. Magazine Articles and Transactions of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


** Montero” Cap (8 S. x. 175).—Perhaps a 
description in ‘N. & Q.’ of the much prized 
“montero” cap, mentioned so many times in 
Sterne’s famous satire, ‘The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent,’ may interest your corre- 
spondent, Mr, E, T. Lawrence, viz. :— 

“The Montero-cap was scarlet, of superfine Spanish 
cloth, dyed in grain, and mounted all round with fur, 
except about four inches in the front, which was faced 
with a light blue, slightly embroidered, and seemed to 
have been the property of a Portuguese quartermaster, 
not of foot but of horse, as the word denotes,”’ 

The cap to which I draw attention is stated to 
have been sent from Lisbon by Tom Butler to his 
brother Corporal Trim, that delightfal mixture of 
familiarity and respect, the best of soldier servants 
and worthy of such a master as Capt. Shandy, 
“thou quintessence,” as Leigh Hunt says, “ of 
the milk of human kindness, thou lover of widows, 
thou high and only final Christian gentleman, 
divine Uncle Toby”; and of whom it can be said, 
** None but himself can be his parallel.” 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Archdeacon Nares, in his ‘Glossary,’ describes 
it to be a kind of huntsman’s cap, and refers to 
Minshew’s ‘ Spanish Dictionary ’:— 

He nes & montera) on his crown, 

The of a red lobster overgrown 

(‘ Fansh Las.,’ vi. 17) ; 

and also that Sterne introduces it into his ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy.’ Halliwell states it was a “ close 
hood wherewith travellers preserve their faces and 
heads from frost-biting and weather-beating in 
winter,” for which he gives Cotgrave (1634) as his 
authority, Admiral Smyth, in his ‘ Sailors’ Word- 


Book,’ considers it was a military cap and hood 
formerly worn in camp. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Of course, “ montéro” is the ordinary Spanish 
word fora huntsman. In my Abbotsford edition 
of Sir W. Scott (1845), vol. vii. p. 623, is an 
engraving of Sir Geoffrey Hudson ‘‘ with a large 
folio volume......on the table before him...... He 
[is] wrapped up in the dusky crimson cloak...... 
which served him for a morning gown...... and which 
corresponded with a large montero-cap that covered 
his head.” The cap referred to is represented by 
the engraver as an ordinary Spanish cap, with the 
usual feather surmounting the crown, and the 
drawf wears it very much on the right side of his 
head. The engraving is by Dalziel. 

E. Cosaam Brewer. 


Has Mr. Lawrence tried the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,’ where there is given a representation 
of the cap, with the following definition : “A kind of 
cap, properly a huntsman’s cap, having a spherical 
crown and a flap which could be drawn down over 
the ears” ? D, M. R. 


*€ Montero is a cap made of stuffe with little or 
no brimmes, to weare for ease within doores” 
(Mabbe, ‘ Aleman’s Guzman,’ ii. 131, 1633), It 
was worn by highwaymen. ‘‘ Beware of him that 
rides in a mountier cap, and of him that whispers 
oft ” (Head, ‘ English Rogue,’ i. 390, 1665). It is 
mentioned as winter wear for fowlers in the epilogue 
to ‘Widow Ranter’ (Mrs. Behn, 1689). Accord- 
ing to Cotgrave’s definition, quoted by Halliwell 
(ed. 1865), it was a hood, apparently similar to the 
horseman’s helmet worn now by Arctic travellers 
and Alpine climbers occasionally. Sets of these 
(knitted) were presented to the Arctic expedition 
of 1875 by the Empress Eugenie, and were 
christened ‘‘ Eugenia wigs” by the bluejackets. 
Mabbe’s definition is at variance with the others, 
and perhaps the original cap was also at variance 
with the later ones. I presume Mr. Lawrence 
has referred to Nares. H. ©. Harr. 


Gosrorp (8 §. x. 117, 172)—Mr. Wetrorp’s 
instance is dead against his argument. Common 
sense tells us that Wel-ford may very well be 
derived from well and ford; and if any one 
wanted to “teach us to believe” that the initial w 

for nothing, and that “up in Northamber- 

d” it is believed to be derived from eel-ford, 
we should not regard such trifling as serious. 

Similarly, Gos-ford may very well be derived 
from goose and ford ; and it must indeed require 
a surrender of common sense to imagine that the 
initial g goes for nothing, and that it “simply” 
stands for Ouse-ford. This is not simple at all, 
but contrary to all common sense and all evidence. 
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I have only to say, for the hundredth time, that 
etymology is not a question of “ belief” at all. If 
a derivation is correct, it is capable of proof ; and 
conversely, if it is incapable of proof, it is of no 
value whatever except to the believer whom it 
amuses. Watrer W. Sxear. 


on (8 §. viii. 208 ; 
ix. 30, 518).—The telling excerpts put forth by 
Messrs. F. C. Birxpeck Terry and E. H. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., are exceedingly entertaining to one 
seeking to penetrate the past ideas and methods 
that governed the old book-maker. Getting at pub- 
lisher as a well-developed trade term so far back as 
1673 was a capital find. The singular jumbling of 
the two occupations—viz., bookseller and publisher 
—in old Thos. Blount’s preface of that date carries 
back and perhaps helps to prove my assertion as to 
the uniform well-kept-up indifference expressed by 
the learned, particularly on the part of the well bred, 
in regard to holding to the trade or proper meanings 
of these two words, probably even then thoroughly 
defined in the everyday vocabulary of the book- 
selling world, small as it must have been. Being 
an esquire and a man of quality, a trade phrase 
could have essed no value to him, and con- 

uently I presume it failed to be inserted in his 
‘New World of Words,’ Minsheu’s motto of “ Vendi- 
biles extant ” appearing on this title- page strikes me 
as an important clue to some old forgotten custom. 
Was it printed there to imply that its publisher 
had received special authorization to sell the entire 
edition of the work openly? Little is known, I 
think, of the peculiar methods then in vogue 
relative to the working off of editions, or prior to it, 
That is, How close was the London publisher or 
old-time metropolitan promoter of a book in touch 
with the booksellers in country districts? How did 
he get at them? Wasit his practice to consign his 
new publications as they appeared to certain 
customers of established credit, exacting settle- 
ments at stated dates? Is it known that he ever 
issued or distributed trade circulars before the advent 
of the newspaper? What means had he outside 
of vessels for the getting of his goods to his choice 
clients ; and how well did he contrive to make 

erally known his own particular printed wares ? 
ecan only guess, I suppose, at the inner workings 
of his office or counting-room, and whether it was 
the usage in his time to make verbal or iron-bound 
ly written contracts with his authors and com- 
pilers. What tales of moving pathos could be 
told if we but knew the contracts he made with 
the denizens of his contemporary Grub Street. 
An ancient form of contract such as he might have 
made I have never seen. Have any come down? 
In contrast with the supposed wrongs of the living 
author in his or her dealings with Paternoster Row 


a far better knowledge of words than the ordinary 
ancient writer. We would then have our eyes 
opened, I ween, as to how little or how much of 
the oil of haman benevolence the far back bibliopole 
thought it is was necessary to put into his pan in 
the frying of his fish, Mn. MarsHatt’s surmise 
is well worthy of being probed and verified. 


Littleton (1693) has: ‘‘ To publish (a book), 
Edo, emitto, typis Mando.” I have an edition of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘‘ Printed and Published 
by J. Robins & Co.,” 1811; also a volume of the 
European Magazine for 1786, “ Published by I. 
Sewell” (‘‘ Printed” on a second title-page) ; and 
several volumes of the Universal Magazine (1778 
et seq.), “Published Monthly according to 
Act of Parliament by John Hinton,” &, ‘‘ Are 
to be sold” occurs on most of the seventeenth 
century title-pages I have seen. The first edition 
of ‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ has “‘ London, Printed 
by T. H. for Edward Dod, and are to be sold in 
Ivie Lane, 1646.” B. 


Srapce §. viii. 508 ; ix. 94).—There must 
have been prehistoric markets, recognized sites for 
traffic before landowners or legislators had any 
voice in the matter. Maelor means “ market” in 
Welsh, so we have an English and a Welsh maelor. 
It may be that an ancient menhir, or longstone— 
stapul if you like—succeeded in time by the recog- 
nized market cross, marks such a site. Was 
Keston Mark one such? Staploe hundred, in 
Cambridgeshire, is Staple-hoe, with a Chippenham 
parish ; here Staple and Chipping accord. Was 
this site a precursor of the New Market adjoining? 
There is a mutilated Benthall stone in Alberbury 
parish, near Shrewsbury, which is suggested as the 
base of an ancient market cross, 

Stapleford, in Notts, has a Saxon pillar and 
some rude stone remains, possibly a Celtic circle 
or cromlech. Some further details here may prove 
decisive. A, Hat. 


The following extract from Lyly’s ‘ Mother 
Bombie,’ Act II. scene v., 1594, “A tavern is the 
rendezvous, the exchange, the staple for good 
fellows,” seems to imply that a staple corresponded 
more to what we term an exchange than a retail 
place of barter. AYEABR. 


Names usep Srnonymovusty (8" x. 174).— 
Sr. Swirnin’s note reminds me that I have heard 
it asserted and reiterated by a native of France 
that Joachim, as well as Jean, is a French equi- 
valent for John. Will some one kindly give me 
proof of this? If St. Joachim, the father of the 
Virgin Mary, was also known as St. John, then 
that would probably settle the matter. Would 
not the avenue of canonization tend to produce 


surely such a deed would be very delightful read- ? ArtTour Maya. 
ing, inasmuch as the old-time limb of the law had| "Mewky. 
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Position or Communion Taste (8™ ix. 
308, 376).—Some thirty years ago the Rev. W. S. 
Bricknell, rector of Eynsham, Oxfordshire, a 
clergyman of considerable notoriety in his time, 
moved the altar into the middle of the church. 
The Bishop and Chancellor of the diocese soon 
proved to him that he had made a mistake. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

**Commetine” (8" §. ix. 327).—The order 
Commelinacese owes its name to John and Gaspar 
Commelin, the Dutch naturalists. 

Onas. Jas. 


“Facine tHe music” (8 ix. 168, 272, 
477).—A reference to my former communication 
will show that I pees no authority. I said only 
that Lever’s novels might gives instances of borses 
bolting when the regimental band struck up. In 
Aytoun’s story ‘How I became a Yeoman’ (Black- 
wood, September, 1846) is a lively account of such 
anincident. I have not the advantage of being 
acquainted with Barrére’s ‘ Dictionary,’ &c. 

Epwarp H. Manrsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Toames : “ Pontirex Maximus”: Dicker 
(8 S. viii. 309, 455).—‘ Greater London’ says 
that the old bridge at Hampton consisted not of 
seven, but of eleven arches, as mentioned by Mr. 
E. H. Cotemay. Mos Ruosticvs. 


Earty Lucirer Marcaes §, x. 72, 141). 
—The matches mentioned by Mr. Rarcrirre 
were not “lucifers” at all. They were the common 
matches lighted by the tinder, the flame obtained 
by the spark from the flint and steel being blown 
upon. As a boy I used to make them for the 
household. The “lucifers” at first were drawn 
smartly through a piece of folded sand-paper. 

. H. Taompsoy, 

Alnwick. 

“Sxracrapay ”: “Sxiacram” §. ix. 325, 
415).—‘The New World of English Words,’ by 
E. P., 1658, has: “ Sciagraph (Greek), a platform 
or description of a house, with the contrivance of 
every room.” F. C. Biexseck Terry. 


Oawatt (8 §S, ix. 48; x. 14, 143).—The sur- 
name of Ugnal is now very rare in Lancashire, if 
it is not quite extinct. In the beginning of the 
last century a family of this name lived at Wheel- 
ton, in the parish of Leyland. Ina Pleading in 
the Duchy Court, in 26 Hen. VIII. (1534-5), re 
title to lands, &c., at Standish, one of the witnesses 
was Roger Ugnall, of Rivington, yeoman, aged 
seventy years; the name is in the depositions 
spelt Ugnal and Ogenall. Unfortunately, there is 
no complete published list of Lancashire old halle. 

Hewry Fisuwick. 


Bressixe tae Fisnerizs (8" S. x. 74, 143). 
—The clause inserted in the Litany by Bishop 


Wilson after the “ Kindly fruits of the earth” is, 
“and to restore and continue to us the blessings 
of the seas.” This we still use whenever the Litany 
is said in the diocese of Sodor and Man. 

A special service is held in Peel Church each 
year before the boats leave for the fishing ; but I 
am sure that Bishop Wilson’s form of prayer is 
not used; it takes rather the modern (and de- 
generate) turn of a special sermon to the fisher- 
men, which is a very different thing. 

But the men themselves are by no means 
prayerless, As the boats go out from Peel 
Harbour each man on board bares his head, if 
only for a moment, as they sail by the old cathedral 
of St. Germain, to pray for a blessing on the 
night’s fishing ; and each evening, after the nets 
have been shot, and before any of the crew have 
turned in, at a word from the skipper the men all 
kneel upon the deck in silent prayer. Seventeen 
years ago, when I was vicar of Kirk Michael, I 
scandalized some of my parishioners through my 
ignorance of the ways of Manx fishermen. I was 
going with two men in an open boat from the 
shore to fish for carp. We were to sail to the 
fishing-bank ; so, after hauling the boat to the 
water’s edge, we began to put in stones for ballast, 
and I naturally began to help; but I was sur- 
prised to see several stones which I had put into 
the boat flung out again with evident impatience 
and irritation ; in my ignorance I had brought 
some white stones into the boat, and if any of these 
had been there when on the sea we should have had 
nothing but bad luck. As soon as we were suffi- 
ciently weighted the boat was pushed off from the 
shore, and agsin I made a mistake; we were no 
sooner clear of the ground than the men took their 
hats off, as I thought to cool themselves ; but mine 
was also snatched off, with the saying, ‘‘ Is the new 
vicar a heathen, that he can’t ask God fora blessing 
on ourwork?” And then I learnt that they never 
started from the shore without that silent prayer. 
The white stones and the silent prayer—a strange 
mingling of superstition and reverence, one appa- 
rently as important as the otber. 

Ernest B. Savace. 

St, Thomas Vicarage, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


This custom prevails in all the Catholic countries. 
That it was general in England also before the 
Reformation is pretty certain, and probably 
accounts for the numerous examples of ancient 
chapels on the quays of our old seaports. A 
typical instance is the chapel of St. Leonard, at 
St. Ives, Cornwall, where the blessing of the 
fisheries seems to have long survived the Refor- 
mation. As abroad, the chaplain was } ny by a 
tithe of the fish. St. Leonard’s was the fisher- 
men’s chapel, and it was until recently kept in 
repair out of the quay dues. 

Hosson Marruews. 

Cardiff. 
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Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Student's Pastime. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 

Litt.D., D.C.L., &. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Nor a reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can there be insensible to the 
advantages derived by that periodical from the contribu- 
tions, philological and literary, of Prof. Skeat. During 
thirty years the Professor has enriched its pages with 
articles which, more perhaps than any other cause, have 
established in the mind of the general public the fact 
that philology rests on a scientific basis, and is not, as 
long it was, a mere matter of more or less plausible and 
ingenious conjecture. Hard was the task at first to rout 
those who, trained in guesswork, guessed on. Of late 
years the Professor has bad matters bis own way, and 
the cases are now few in which his decisions are disputed. 
A selection, fairly comprehensive, of his contributions 
now sees the light under the pleasant and well-conceived 
title ‘A Student's Pastime.” It constitutes a book in 
favour of which too much can scarcely be said. As to 
its solid merits philologists are It gives in a 
lucid and condensed form the conclusions not only of 
Prof. Skeat himself, but of all who—to drop into modern 
and familiar speech—are “in the know.” The latest 
information derived from the closest investigation and 
analysis of our literature is here given in the most suc- 
cinct shape. In attractiveness, moreover, the work is 
no less remarkable than in worth. Here, if anywhere, 
familiarity with eseays every one of which has appeared 
in our columns is to be expected. Most of them have 
passed under personal observation before they went forth 
conquering and to conquer, to appeal to a large though 
scarcely a general public, to furnish delight to the 
scholarly, and in some cases rebuke to the unlearned. 
We do no more than common justice, however, in saying 
that in this collected form we have reread them from 
beginning to close. Taking up the book with the mere 

urpose of refreshing memories, we found ourselves 
fared into a complete reperusal. The only difficulty was 
to break off for a moment in order to resume work with 
more immediate claims upon attention, It is eminently 
satisfactory to find that the task of research and exposi- 
tion has been “‘a pastime” to the writer. It will be, 
we promise, more than a pastime to the reader who is 
interested in literature, while to one who pursues a 
literary calling it is fruitful in instruction and sugges- 
tion. We cannot, of course, quote matter with which 
our readers are familiar, nor do we well know how, 
when all is so excellent, to suggest contributions deserv- 
ing to be read afresh. We can only counsel our readers 
to take the book in their hands and dip into it. If, 
having done this, they do not read it from cover to 
cover their keenest interests are not philological or they 
are so saturated with previous study that they have 
nothing to recall, Not the lesst interesting portion is 
the introduction, which is pleasantly autobiographical, 
disclosing the processes and influences which led to the 
adoption of the form of etudy in which Prof. Skeat has 
attained eminence. This bas the keen interest which 
attends all honest personal disclosures. It is, however, 
much more than this, being a concise exposition of 
modern philological progress from darkness into light, 
together with a history of the establishment of the Early 
English Text Society and the English Dialect Society, 
and the inception and the execution, so far as it bas 
gone, of the great Oxford dictionary and the ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary,’ in both of which great national monuments 
Prof. Skeat has taken a zealous and an honourable part, 
The p of his own ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ is 
also ly and necessarily explained, and a complete 


bibliography of one of the most assiduous of students 
and workers is supplied. To this, which first ap 

in our columns, as to some other articles, additions 
have been made, The closing paragraph of the intro- 
duction is as follows: “I have contributed a 
number of articles, on linguistic and other subjects, to 
many other publications besides Notes and Queries. If 
the reception of the present book is sufficiently encourag- 
ing, it would be easy to produce another volume, or even 
two more, of alike kind.”” That these will appear in due 
course who shall doubt? Not culpably selfish, if not 
wholly disinterested, is the expression of the hope that 
‘N. & Q.’ may, in the course of the coming years, itself 
furnish matter for “ another volume, or even two more, 
of a like kind.” 


The Ancient Crosses at Gosforth, Cumberland. By 
Charles Arundel Parker, F.S.A.Scut. (Stock.) 
AmonG the many curious monuments of the blending of 
agan with Christian symbolisms which are found in the 
North of England, Gosforth Cross is conspicuous for 
beauty and interest, The quaint and rude designs with 
which it is decorated were first traced by Mr. Arundel 
Parker and the Rev. W. S. Calverley after the visit to 
the cross of the Cumberland and Westmorland Archzxo- 
logical Society, and a paper on the result of their joint 
researches was read at Carlisle in 1882 before the Royal 
Archzological Institute. Much attention has sub- 
sequently been attracted to a monument which, though 
long neglected, Prof. Stephens, of Copenhagen, declares 
to be “‘ the most elegant olden Rood in Europe.” A ful} 
explanation of the significance of the carvings is now 
given, the carvings themselves being carefully reproduced. 
For this we must refer our readers to the book, which 
will especially o end iteelf to antiquaries. Mr. 
Arundel Parker accepts the theories of Prof. Stephens 
that it is, “ like several of its oldest North-English com- 
peers, of the most ancient Kelto-Anglic type known to 
us, pointing back to the great Kelto-Northumbrian 
missions of the sixth and seventh centuries,” and that the 
homily it preaches appears to be “the fall of evil before 
good, the triumph of God through Christ over sin, death, 
and the devil.” The Christian Tree of Life is, however, 
the Northern World Tree (Yggdrasil) ; Baldur is typified 
in Christ ; and the carvings to the Scandinavian soldier 
would signify the crime and punishment of Loké, 
Further into the question we may not enter; but we 
commend the volume to all interested in the study of 
Christian antiquities and of myth and religion. 


Palladius De Re Rustica. Edited by Mark Liddell. 
(Berlin, Ebering.) 
THE first part, containing the text, has reached us of the 
Middle-English translation of ‘Palladius on Husbandry,” 
which is being brought out by Mr, M. Liddell, of Oxford. 
A text of the same work has already been edited for the 
Early English Text Society by Mr. Lodge in 1872 from 
a MS. then believed to be unique, and located in Col- 
chester, but now in the Bodleian. Mr. Liddell, however, 
has selected the Fitzwilliam MS. for his basis, as being 
better written, better spelt, more perfect, and probably 
more authentic, inasmuch as it bears internal evidence of 
having been prepared for the translator's patron, Duke 
Humphrey, from his own copy. On comparing the two 
texts, we find that the Fitzwilliam presents many in- 
teresting variations in the lexis, besides filling up several 
lacune which disfigured the older edition. In particular, 
the epilogues Po par by the translator to each of the 
twelve books ing with the country operations of the 
twelve months are missing in the Bodleian MS. so far as 
the first three books are concerned, but are here intact. 
Moreover, the last forty-three lincs of Book XII, and the 
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whole of Book XIII., found here, are lost in the Bodleian 


one. Liddell gives a full collation of the differences of 


reading, and promises in part ii. critical and explanatory 
notes, and a discussion of the more interesting words 
involved. How is it that old literature, “ made in Eng- 
land,” has often to look abroad fora publisber? Is it 
that in culture, as in trade, there is more enterprise 
among the Germans? 

An Archeological Survey of the United Kingdom, By 
Murray, LL.D., F.8.A, (Glasgow, MacLehose 
& Son.) 

Dr. Murray has reprinted from the Transactions of the 

Archeological Society of Glasgow the presidential address 

which he delivered at the opening of the last session, his 

object in #0 doing being to direct attention to the im- 
rtance of a Government archeological survey of the 
nited Kingdom, and of further legislation for the pro- 

tection and preservation of our t t 

The views advocated command our warmest support. 

We especially commend the opinions expressed as to the 

administration of local museums. Valuable appendices 
ve the questions addressed by the Comité Historique 

Arts et M ts to its correspondents, the law as 
to injury to ancient monuments in the United Kingdom 
and also in France and Germany, and the law as to 
treasure-trove in various European countries, including 

Turkey. 

Die Schlacht vow Hastings. Von Wilhelm Spatz. (Ber- 
lin, Ebering.) 

Dr. Spatz contributes to a series of historical studies 

being issued under the general editorship of Dr. Ebering, 

of Berlin, a concise monograph on the epoch- i 

Battle of Hastings. Availing himself of the labours of 

Freeman, Round, and Archer, but making an independent 

use of the original authorities, he passes under review 

the equipment, tactics, and position of the two armies 
engaged on that eventful day, and makes good use of the 

Bayeux tapestry in elucidating its varying fortunes. 

Treland, 1494-1868. By William O’Connor Morris. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr, O’Conxorn Morris's contribution to the admirable 
series of histories that are being brought out at the Cam- 
bridge Press, under the editorship of Mr. G. W. Prothero, 
is marked by a strong sense of fairness and a studiously 
moderate tone, as becomes one who writes history not 
from the standpoint of a partisan, but rather with the 
calmness of one whoee sole aim is to set forth the events 
that occurred. In the preface Mr. O’Connor Morris 
points out a fact which persons generally well informed 
even are apt to lose sight of when they speak or write 
upon Ireland. He says : “Irish history, especially when 
contrasted with that of England, shows most strikingly 
how calamitous were the effects in the Middle Ages of 
the complete absence of a strong monarchy and a strong 
central government.” 

This is, of course, true, but we are inclined to think 
that it is only a part of a great It seems to us 
that what Ireland lacked was the establishment of the 
feudal system; had she gone through that form .of 
development there can be but little doubt that she would 
have emerged from it much in the same manner that 
Scotland did. England never was able, even when she 
exerted herself to the utmost, to conquer Scotland. 
Edward I., perhaps the greatest commander of his age, 
tried his best, backed up by all the strength b 
a wealthy kingdom, but he found the task beyond him. 
Though ireland greater natural defences than 


Scotland, from the fact that any invasion must be by 
sea, Scotland had a safeguard in her natural develop- 


ment not possessed by the 


We cannot, however, agree with one thing said by the 
author of this interesting volume: he suggests that if 
William III., and, later on, Pitt, had acted differently 
Ireland would have been the happier. We think, even 
in the earlier instance it was too late. 

Middlesex and Hertford Notes and Queries. Edited b 
W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. July, 189, to April, 1896. 
(Hardy & Page.) 

Tax last four parts of the Middlesex Notes and Queries 

show that it is doing good work. All the same, we can- 

not help wishing that several of the local quarterlies 
would join their forces and produce one good magazine. 

The number for January contains a paper upon Henry 

Purcell which all lovers of music should read, and a fine 

portrait of the composer accompanies it. The most 

striking article in the April part is the one upon the 

Rolls House and Chapel, by the editor. It gives an 

a account of the buildings, and is well illus- 


The ist, Edited by H. W. Forsyth Harwood. 
Vol. XI., New Series. (London, Bell & Son; Exeter, 
Pollard.) 

Tue Genealogist maintains it usual b standard, 

testifies to the fact that there is stilts remnant ‘ett 

amongst us which values heraldic knowledge as some- 
thing above merely stamping one’s crest on letter-paper. 

We wish that the remarks upon ‘ Morganatic Marriages’ 

(pp. 69-170) could be printed as a leaflet and distributed 

broadcast throughout the country. Even well-informed 

people seem to be densely ignorant upon this point, and 
it is almost impossible to convince the majority of English 
persons that a morganatic marriage is a perfectly legal 


€ | and binding contract not only in the eyes of the Church, 


but also by law. This volume contains some good 
engravings of seals attached to deeds. _ 


Rambles round Edge Hills and in the Vale of the Red 

eta By the . George Miller. (Banbury, Wm. 
We have here a pleasant guide, topographical and anti- 
quarian, to the lovely country, rich in historic interest, 
round the Edge Hills of Warwickshire. It is a com- 
panion to be recommended to the tourist, is amply illus- 
trated, and has a plan of the battle of Edge Hill. When 
well executed, as is the present volume, these 
guides have very genuine value. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
of the such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” = 

D. N. E.—See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s, ‘ Quarles.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and ies’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. . 
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of Solar A, Lunar Tapear both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. F.RA.S. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
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80,000 Books in FrencH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NS, PUBLISHERS and 
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Room open Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 yois. 
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Ji ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these 
through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, ls. 6d. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intend- 
ing travellers are, therefore, earnestly requested not to start until they have 
provided themselves with the same. 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &c., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write before starting, to 
see if anything is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


MONTHLY. 
W’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 1034. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 

EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Mapsand Plans. Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 1d. 
ANNUALLY. 

BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Oloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


tree. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S GUIDE iS throngs NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 


Price ls. 6d, stiff 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the 
pocket), in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post 


Printed EDWARD FRANCIS Press, Bream's-buildi Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 
FRANCIS at Bream'e bulldinge, Ch Chancery lane, Saturday, ‘September 12, 1896. 
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